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[Mr. Stout is away on a special assignment 
for The New Leader. His column, and his con- 
cluding article on the war profits expose will 
appear next week. ] 


Truman Reports Rap 


WPB and Navy 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hard-hitting Senator 
Harry Truman this week issued two withering 
blasts against the War Production Board and 
the Navy for mistakes in the vital farm equip- 
ment and transportation problems, but appar- 
ently the newspapers are jaded about such news, 
for the reports got little play. 

The first lambasted the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply of the War Production Board for cutting pro- 
duction of farm machinery at a time when 
America faces the grave danger of not reach- 
ing its food production goals for 1943 and 1944. 
“This office,” says the report, “erroneously re- 
garded farm machinery as semi-essential. In 
fact, farm machines are the ‘machine tools’ of 
agriculture. 

“Although our food production goals for 1943 
have been increased by 18% over actual produe- 
tion in 1941 and 4% over 1942 which was a ban- 
ner crop year... the WPB’s Limitation Order 
allows production for domestic use in 1943 of 
only 23° of the amount of new farm machinery 
manufactured in 1940.... The recommendations 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Farm 
Machinery and Equipment Branch of the WPB 
were generally ignored although these two 
agencies were better qualified to ascertain the 
need.” 

The Truman Committee also rapped the Of- 
fice of Civilian Supply for delaying the order on 
1943 spring planting equipment, pointing out the 
order was not issued until October 19, 1942. Since 
priority orders on farm equipment were so low, 
manufacturers scheduled other civilian produc- 
tion ahead of agricultural equipment. 

A few hours after the Truman blast, WPB 
upped the figure for equipment from 23° to 
30% for the first quarter of 1945. But this was 
still below the 38% sought by the Agricultural 
Department. 

The second Truman report rapped the Navy 
for delaying the construction of barges designed 
to carry petroleum to the East Coast. The re- 
port points out that the oil shortage is primarily 
due to transportation difficulties. 

The Oil report states flatly: “The Committee 
believes that there has been unnecessary delay 
and confusion in carrying out a program es- 
sential to the national welfore.... The program 
recommended by the President’s Commitee and 
approved by the President ought not to have 
been discarded on the Navy’s suggestion that 
high-powered Diesels necessary for motive power 
could not be obtained without exploring whether 
existing tugboat and tugboat power could be 
made available by a transfer from other uses 
and without exploring whether steam engines, 
gas engines, or smaller Diesel engines could be 
made available.” 

“Valuable time has been lost,” said the report. 
“If the barge program had been carried out ex- 
peditiously, the shortages of hoth fuel oil and 
gasoline in the East coast would have been much 
less severe.” 
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“Pampering” the Jap Internees 

Senator Robert Reynolds will use any stick to 
beat the Administration, and last week he 
popped up with the charge that Japanese in- 
terned on the West Coast “are getting every- 
thing and our peopie 
aren't getting any- 
thing.”” Whereupon the 
Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, which he 
heads. promptly voted 
for an _ investigation 
that will make some 
black scareheads in a 
few weeks. Members of the committee are Rufus 
Holman ef Oregon (one of the worst appeasers 
and black reactionaries in Congress), A. B. 
Chandler of Kentucky, Wallgren of Washington, 
and James Murray of Montana. 

Apart from the fact that most of the Japs 
removed from the West Coast are citizens, here 
are the facts as told by one of the most compe- 
tent investigators of the situation. The New 
Leader informant states: 

“Impartial investigators of organizations like 
the Friends (Quakers) Service Committee and 
Federal Council of Churches are highly critical 
of the camps because of their bad condition. 
Far from being pampered, the internees live 

Investigators come 








under primitive conditions. 
back from camps sick to their stomachs, 

“A large majority are American citizens, 
against whom—as Commander Ringel [formerly 
chief of Naval Intelligence on the West Coast]- 
said, not one case of treason or sabotage has 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


ait Softpedaling Profitsim: 


ITH the recent wave of labor dissatis- 

faction with the wage awards, Tory 
newspapers are playing up the union de- 
mands as a “peril to the U. S. Economy,” 
as a World-Telegram headline had it. 






Yet the issue of war profits is side- 
stepped consistently. Four weeks ago, 
Jonathan Stout in The New Leader ex- 
posed exclusively the existence of a secret 
OPA War Profits Study which disclosed 
the vast profits piled up by American in- 
dustry in the years of the European war 
and since our entry into war. PM picked 
up the story and used some of the OPA 
material—Time later attacked PM for the 
story—and several labor papers have com- 
mented on the disclosures. But this vital 
study is still unknown to nationwide audi- 
ences. The authenticity of the OPA sta- 
tistics are unquestioned. In Washington 
the study has now received restricted cir- 
culation. This week the Wall Street Jour- 
nal in a front-page story from its Wash- 
ington bureau comments on the OPA study 
and quotes its figures. “Corporation profits 
for 1942 are estimated by OPA at $19.5 to 
$20.5 billion or nearly 300% above 1939,” 
writes the WallSt. correspondent. 1939 was 
a high year and after taxes the profit fig- 
ures still are tremendously high. The na- 
tion’s press, though, is still silent. 
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Africa Parley Skirts Major Political 
Problems of United Nations Unity 





the forces lined up on the demoeratie side. 


All of the announcements made, moreover, indicate that attention 
was almost exclusively centered on purely military problems. Though 
the meeting was held on French soil, the results with regard to 
French political unity were of the most meager. The particjpants 
were hardly in a position to consider in any fruitful way the matter 
of closer cooperation with the Soviet Union. Nothing was done— 
perhaps nothing could be done—to implement the Atlantic Charter. 
The slogan “unconditional surrender” did not point to political union 
for democratic aims either during the war or after the war. 


The most definite and most justifiable disappointment is in relation 
to the division between the groups of Frenchmen represented by 
General De Gaulle and General Giraud. The two leaders announced 
in the style of Julius Caesar that they had met, they had talked and 
they had agreed. But as to the nature of the agreement, no inkling 


them into effect. 
too much. 


moment in the war. 


be totally destroyed. 


the United Nations. 
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"... You may call it," said the President, “the Unconditional Surrender Conterence .. .' 
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was allowed to slip out to the public. Inevitably intelligent democrats 
will hope that some definite decisions were reached, decisions which 
may not be divulged before steps have been taken toward putting 
But it will be the part of wisdom not to expect 


From the point of view, then, of the political union of the United 
Nations for large-scale, long-term political cooperation this historic 
conference appears to have slight significance. From the military 
point of view, on the contrary, all indications unite to show that it 
was supremely successful, The British and American chiefs of staff 
were dynamically seizing the initiative. The leaders of the navies 
and air-forces undoubtedly adopted common plans for dealing effec- 
tively with the submarine menace. Points of attack on the European 
continent were, presumably, selected. The psychological effect on the 
enemy forces must be tremendous. 

The New Leader fully appreciates the imagination and courage 
exhibited by President Roosevelt and Premier Churchill at this crucial 
They are eternally lively, tough and inspiring 
leaders. In tossing into the air now the slogan, “unconditional sur- 
render,” they are serving the world well. The fascist powers must 
It may be wise at this moment to insist on 
complete military victory to the exclusion of all other considerations. 
But military triumph alone will not be enough. To secure more than 
that we need—in addition to military cooperation—political union of 
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Unfinished Business at Casablanca 


HE conference held at Casablanca was a dynamic symbol of the 

military and political cooperation of Great Britain and the United 
States. To try to interpret it as anything more than that is to court 
deception and disappointment. Joseph Stalin was invited but did not 
attend and was not represented. China had no representation. Of 
the four great powers which are leading the United Nations struggle 
against the Axis the leaders of two met to determine military strategy 
and political policy. This was a great event, the greatest of its sort 
that ever took place, but it did not pave the way for union of all 
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AFL Seeks to Block Toledano Moves 
For Control for Latin Labor Movements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Behind the turbulent Labor scene, so familiar now to the public with its jurisdictional disputes 
and spontaneous strikes, AFL and liberal-wing CIO leaders are fighting the Communists for important influence over the 


Latin-American labor movement. 


Not much of the struggle has reached the newspapers. Late this week it was reported that both the AFL and CIO have 
invited Bernardo Ibanez, secretary of the Chilean Federation of Labor, to visit the U.S. and have long talks with labor chiefs here. 
It can be taken for granted that Ibanez will be kept from the leftists by the AFL leaders charged with contacting the 
Latin-Americans. These liaison men include AFL Vice-President Matthew Woll and AFL International Representative Robert 


Watt. Both have been under fire of the 
leftists. 

The Communists are deeply interested in the 
Latin-American labor movement because of its 
strategie balance of power control on the lower 
continent. The Latin unions are now gaining 
new power because of increasing industrialism 
and growing respect of the U. S. paternalism 
towards our umions here. 

The Bolivian government learned recently 
what it meant to use outmoded shoot-them-down 
tactics on leaders of the tin mine strike. The 
U. S. State Department intervened and dis- 
patched a commission to investigate the incident. 
On this committee is Robert Watt, whose in- 
fluence is increasing rapidly below the Rio 
Grande. 

To gain dominance among the Latin unions 
the Communists have revived the almost defunct 
Latin-American Federation of Labor (CTAL) 
the vest-pocket property of Mexico’s Communist 
labor chief, Lombardo Toledano. Before the in- 
vasion of Russia by the Germans, the Com- 
munists ordered Toledano to build the CTAL 
into a strong propaganda organization to fight 
“Yanqui Imperialism.” The Communists were 
also interested in controlling the labor move- 
ments of nations close to the United States for 
whatever possible political pressure they could 
bring on U. S. workers, especially the left wing 
of CIO, 


Toledano’s activity has angered important 






































U. S. government officials and AFL leaders. 
The complaint against Toledano is that he has 
been misrepresenting himself as the United 
States’ officially sponsored representative in 
Latin America. The Toledano technique 

simple. During his visits here, he spent much 
time with important government officials, some- 
times reaching the highest officials in land 

These visits are arranged at the request of 
the Mexican Ambassador and would be anted 
to others sponsored by the Embassy. Toledano’s 
left-wing friends are expert publicists and |} 
many contacts in the newspaper and publishing 
field. The many stories appearing r the 
U.S.A. press a then widely publ n é 
Latin-American newspapers, especially those 
controlled by the Stalinists, in an eff 
that the highest U.S.A. officials are sponsors 
of the itinerant Toledano. 

In recent months T as b ring 
South America, lea of : ! 
continental Labo: He is ) 
another appearan nited S Off 
cial Washington is waiting for 
there will be little cooperation 

The AFL has warned the proper g nine 
officials that it w not tolerate further « 
couragement of Toledano and his « agué 


the AFL will 


It there is to be a strong Latin 
movement linked to U. S. unio 
control it, not the Communists. That is the 
story behind the announcement that Ibanez will 
visit the United States. 








Call for Federal 


Probe of Tresca 


Case as Murder Remains Unsolved 


By PIETRO VIVALDI 

The passage of another week since the murder 
of Carlo Tresca has brought no important new 
developments directly connected with efforts to 
solve the question of who fired the fatal pistol 
shots that terminated the career of the oldest 
and most eminent anti-Fascist in the United 
States. The staff of New York’s District At- 
torney, Frank S. Hogan, continues its work 
of investigation but if it has made any impor- 
tant discoveries, these have not been imparted 
to the public. 

Despite the resolution adopted by the Social- 
Democratic Conference calling for investigation 
of the murder by the F.B.I. as a possible deed 
of the agent of a foreign power, or a possible 
political murder, the Attorney General has not, 
as far as is known to persons close to the mur- 
dered editor, ordered the F.B.I. to enter the 
case in any way. In view of the possibility that 
investigation might disclose Communist Party 
inspiration of the murder, it is felt by many 
well-informed New York that the 


is not surprising 








passivity of 

With no clues turning up for public discus- 
sion, attention has centered in the fight which 
developed around the Office of War Informa- 
murder of Tresca. At 
‘esca Was endeavoring 





tion as a result of the 
the time he was killed, 
to assist the Foreign La 
OWI to establish a broad 


Americans. Tresca’s efforts to 





guage Division of the 

movement of Italian- 
further this 
movement were hampered by efforts of tl 


Party and Italian-American Fascist 
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few days after Tresca’s death, two 
rk 1 e Post and PM., quoted 
ials of the OWI, Alan Cranston, chief 
Foreign Language Division, and Lee 
lls executive assistants, as declar 


ing that Tresca had agreed with the OWI, i: 


‘wspapers, t 





> of 





ng admit Communists to the pi 
cou 
It is we ywn that Tresca stil! fougt 
ter : inists and their underw 






ne S issues of Il Martello, Tr« 
aper, re continuance of that fight 
‘ afte Elizabeth Gurley Flynr 
leading Communist, took a final pot-shot at 


As a consequence of his intimate knowledge 
of Tresca’s position with respect to the Italia 
American Victory Council idea, Luigi Antonini 
head of Local 89 of the I.L.G.W.U. and of th 
Italian Labor Council, issued a statement rap- 
ping the Cranston and Falk statements as 





falsifications of the dead man’s well-known po- 
sition. This statement appeared in numerous 
newspapers and met with no reply from Cranston 
or Falk. The latter, of course, were in a difficult 
position because they had made their statements 
to reporters on the Post and PM. 

In this situation Elmer Davis, apparent] 
lying on his subordinates’ version of thei! 





interviews with the reporters, issued a state- 
ment denying that the OWI had tried to force 
the Communists on the Victory Council project 
and denying that his men had attributed to 
Tresca a friendly view of this aspect of thi 


project although the quotes are in black and 

















white. Antonini has since reiterated his critic 
ism of OWI policy n this matter 

It is interesting to note that while the OWI 
now declares that it does not seek to force Con 
munists on the Victory Council, it does not 
declare that it will oppose their presence, as do 
all leading democratic, anti-Fascist element 
whose participation is being The as 
sumption would seem to be OW! 
which is playing a leading le in the \ 
ment, the presence or absence of Con 
a matter of complet: ndifference. 

It is also interest yr to Yr ¢ i el 
mifiy cogplaints in New York that wit 
Overseas Division of the OWI a al 
found fellow-travelers of the Communist Pa 
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people hope that he will recognize these facts 
and take action according 





Absence of Russia, 
China Raises Question 


Of ‘Global’ Strategy 


By EDWARD LORING 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 





WASHINGTON, D. C. President Roosevelt 
has outmaneuvered Hollywood in glamorizing 
mystery at Casablanca, crowded crossroads 
where all of Europe’s intriguers and magnates 


are biding their time for what appear to be 
rapidly approaching post-w 

The flight to North Af: 1 imagi- 
native President this nation has had has done 
little to clear the confusion from Washington’s 
lobbies, ‘high informed 





conferences, I ly 
circles.” Instead the puzzle around our future 
policy in North Africa, in the Orient, in Moscow, 
even towards the British, has deepened con- 
siderably. 

Many questions are being asked here this 
week: 

1—How was the question of policy in Central 
Europe settled? > United States has been 
pursuing a contradictory policy on control of re- 
conquered territories .In North Africa President 
Roosevelt dealt with French industrialists, muni- 


tion makers and the group which made possible 























Nazi agent Otto Abetz’ destruction of French 
morale. That was evidenced by the President’s 
talk with and approval of Marcel Peyrouton, 
former pro-Nazi, as virtual political dictator of 
North Africa. 

Yet i Europe Was! ic 

sritish in an effort to 1 lat 
Soviet infiltration lpi The 





failed to rally to th rbian guerilla 
chief Mikhailovitel 


2—Why was Josef Stalin absent? If | 


could 




















not leave Moscow for a three-da rip, \ e the 
President of the U.S. could travel abroad for two 
weeks and cover some 15,000 miles, why did not 
Moscow send Molotov. Kalinin, or Timoshenko 
to confer with our states and military of 
hice rs? 

It iy be that the Russian decided not to ae 
cept Anglo-American invitation because the 
Soviets did not want to share certain respon 
sibilities. Many explanations have been offered. 
One is that Stalin is beginning to believe official 
London and Washington anda that the 
Soviet Union has saved the democracies and- is 
willing only to have the western statesmen 
Visit him. 

Another is that the Russians are not interested 
in “global warfare.” They are not at war with 





the Japanes« 
They are pursu 
ing only a na 


tionalistic policy 


of driving tl 

enemy from 
Russia and set 
ting up buffer 
states around 


the Soviets. 


Still another is 











be involved in so central a conference as was 
held in North Africa fo t might have post- 
war implications. He is determined not to yield 
oO! the point of rel nquishing control of t e Baltic 
states, sections of Poland and Finland and in- 
fluence in ce ntral Eu 

And, Stalin is reported fea ing the 
Soviet Union at any time because of nature 
of its centralized g nmen 

3—How does ’s non-participation, his 
non-belligerency against the Ja and his at- 
titude toward land ASE ich ought to be 
made available for American fliers to bomb 
Tokyo, square up against t irguments of men 
such as Wendell lkie for ar ternational 
joint council of all Allies? 

W vuut the Russia t the of a Su 
preme War Council is Russians 
now want to fight a war of the ywn, which 


must be supported 
1—The Chinese government was not invited 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


Report Blum's, Stalin's | 
Sons Held in Special 
Nazi Prison Camp 
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Page Two 


lraq, 


World to 


Axis Confused by 
Fading Support 
Of Moslems 


By MATTHEW LOW 


What impact and effect is 
Iraq’s declaration of war against 
the Axis likely to have in the 
highly self-conscious native world 
of millions of Moslems in Africa 
and the East? 

That it was calculated to rally 
the Arab masses, so long the prey 
of fascist propagandists, is be- 
yond doubt. The official grounds 
set-forth for the declaration were 
open interferences by Germany in 
domestic affairs, instigation and 
promotion via agents and radio 
of unrest and disaffection, etc. 
But all the time Anglo-American 
diplomacy in Baghdad was work- 
ing. overtime. And this week a 
token of success was noted in the 
Reich-Arab broadcasts which al- 
ternated between anger and con- 
fusion. Hitler refuses to recog- 
nize the state of war, and insists 
that Premier Nuries Said Pa- 
sha “should be ashamed of him- 
self.” 

The Iraq government, of course, 
situated as it is between the 
North Africa-Egypt lines and the 

«South Russia-Turkey boundary 
to the North, was in a squeeze. 
And leading factors in the war 
decision include the brilliant 
Montgomery advance with the 
British 8th Army on the one side, 
and considerable Russian  ad- 
vances in the Stalingrad area— 
not to mention the penetration of 
American forces and_ supplies 
throughout the Near East. 

But it was only two years ago 
that these oil fields, embracing 
some of the world’s richest petro- 
leum deposits, were almost put 
into the Axis focus by the polit- 
ical maneuver which put the wily, 
debased Rashid Ali el Gailani into 
office as Prime Minister. Increas- 
ing Axis activity prompted the 
British occupation. The incum- 
bent Premier, the capable Said 
Nuri was one of the closest Arab 
collaborators with Colonel Law- 
rence in World War I, and has 
long dreamed of a confederation 
of Arab States. Now by Iraq’s 
declaration of war he becomes 
one of the chief Arab spokesmen 
in Allied councils. 

The whole affair does not—as 
so many commentators have 
glibly observed—signify a pro- 
found ideological revolution in the 
Moslem world. But it is likely 
to be of major significance on the 
strategical and diplomatic level 
on which it is planned and exe- 
euted. It will strengthen the 
friendly forces who in Turkey 
lave made the government “neu- 
tral against the Axis;” it will un- 
dermine the secret Axis intrigues 
which, as in the case of Rashid 
Ali’s aborted coup, are major 
dangers; and it will ease the po- 


+ sition of the British 9th Army, 


which is guarding the back doors 
of Turkey and Russia and pro- 
tecting the oil fields against sabo- 
tage. 

Commenting on Iraq’s decision, 
the important Turkish paper Tan 
wrote this week: “Iraq’s entry 
into the war will affect other 
Moslem countries ” Some ob- 
servers have posed as a concrete 
possibility the prospect of a union 
of Arab states. Among the mov- 
érs and shakers are Iraq’s Nuri, 
and the important pro-Allied 
Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan 
(south of Syria, and West of 
Traq), who has publicly expressed 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Alexander Woolcott, the old 








“town crier," who died this 
week. 
(See “The Home Front,” page 3) 





Fall of Tripoli 


Raises Issues 
Of ‘Free Italy’ 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON—The making of a 
new political problem in North 
Africa were seen this week as, the 
fall of Tripoli gave relevance 
and even sharp military point to 
the demands for a “Fighting 
Italy.” 

Free Italian circles here have 
‘alled on the United Nations to 
turn Tripolitania into a base of 
operations to be organized more 
or less on the lines of Fighting 
France in North Africa. Its po- 
sition has some resemblance to 
that of Algeria. Just as the lat- 
ter is part of metropolitan 
France, Tripolitania is a “provin- 
cia” of Italy. And the fall of this 
last outpost of I] Duce’s Empire 
may be handled in different ways 
than the losses of the other Ital- 
ian colonies, 

There are almost a quarter-of- 
a-million Italian settlers, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italian war 
prisoners. Here, it is claimed, is 
an unprecedented Allied oppor- 
tunity to launch a psychological 
offensive, calculated to activate 
the Italian people against Fas- 
cism—for now a “constructive, 
positive” call for the overthrow 
of Mussolini could be launched 
from major Italian territory. 

Italians feel quite differently 
about the loss of Tripoli—which 
was popularly referred to as the 
“fourth shore” of Italy (the other 
three being the Tyrrhenian, Ion- 


ian, and Adriatic shores). The- 


Libyanan colonies — Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica—which had been 
the granaries of ancient Rome, 
were after al] the greatest of all 
the Italian possessions. Once 
dingy Moslem towns, the cities 
now gleamed in transformation 
with their wide, sweeping park- 
ways and smart esplanades. II 
Duce’s dream of Empire is fading 
in African fire. 

It is conceded, of course, that 
Algeria’s political and administra- 
tive problem was of a different 
character insofar as the French 
cooperated with Allied maneu- 
vers. Yet it is widely believed 
that a suitable administration 
could be established on the spot, 
with far-reaching propagandist 
effects. 


Tories Sponsor 
Six Bills to 
Cripple Unions 


By GEORGE SHORT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
Congressional anti-Labor bloc is 
preparing to sponsor six meas- 
ures designed to hamstring or- 
ganized labor in line with the 
Tory program. Three of the six 
proposals are in bill form, the 
others are under discussion. 

Whether these bills pass or not 
depends in the large on the de- 
cision of House minority leader 
Joe Martin. The southern Dem- 
ocratic bloc is lined up behind 
these bills; with GOP support 
they will pass. Martin must 
weigh the political considera- 
tions of being attacked as anti- 
labor in the north, a critical de- 
cision in the light of 1944. 

The six proposals are: 

1—The Smith Anti-Strike Bill, 
passed last year but buried in a 
Senate committee. It prohibits 
strikes during the present emer- 
gency. 

2—The Hobbs Anti-Racketcer- 
ing Bill, aimed primarily at the 
teamsters union. 

3—An amendment to the Hatch 
Act by Congr. Landis (Republ., 
Indiana) to outlaw political con- 
tribution by labor unions. This 
bill has the best chance of pas- 
sage, for the GOP will line up be- 
hind it. 

4—A prohibition of “feather- 
bed” rules and practices. 

5—A bill to end the overtime 
provisions on the 40 hour week. 

6—A bill to give legislative sta- 
tus to the War Labor Board and 
to impose limitations upon its 
policies, with particular aim to 
the closed shop and maintenance 
of membership clauses. 

Writing in the Wall St. Jour- 
nal, Raymond Moley, the soured 
New Dealer, says: “These meas- 
ures, taken together would pro- 
vide for the country a fairly 
clear-cut and coherent labor pol- 
icy me 

Sure, a straight program for 
Tory reaction, 





French Socialists 
Protests App’t of 
Peyrouton 


The French Socialist parlia- 
mentary group, speaking through 
Felix Gouin its acting President, 
has protested the appointment of 
Marcel Peyrouton as Governor 
General of Algeria. The protest 
Was made in a letter to Clement 
Attlee, Lord of the Privy Seal 
and President of the Labor Party. 
The Socialists’ letter emphasized 
the fact that the Peyrouton ap- 
pointment would cause the loss 
of Allied prestige in Europe. The 
letter said in part: 

“No French socialist and, I 
shall go further, no French re- 
publican is unaware of this man’s 
black career. It is he who signed 
the first Hitlerite decree against 
the Jews. It is he who created 
the first concentration camps, in- 
to which were thrown, at his 
orders, the patriots whose hearts 
hated Germany and the Vichy 
dictatorship. Lastly, it is he who 
dissolved thousands of town coun- 
cils and dismissed thousands of 
mayors who were guilty of being 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





Gerald L. K. Smith, fascist, 
en route to New York. 


Appeasement 
Groups Tour 


Gerald Smith 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 

Gerald L. K. Smith, Detroit 
rabble-rouser, publisher of the 
native fascist “Cross and _ the 
Flag,’”’ is expected to speak in 
New York publicly in the near 
future.’ Circles which used to 
cheer the appeasement saturated 
words of Charles Lindbergh and 
the hymns of hate of Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, tentatively 
put Smith’s appearance in New 
York sometimes in late Febuary 
or early March, 

Meanwhile Smith is touring the 
Midwest and West in an effort to 
gain support for his projected 
“America First Party.” Indica- 
tive of the appeal Smith is mak- 
ing, are the speeches at two meet- 
ings Smith addressed. In Chicago, 
January 15, Smith addressed a 
meeting of 500 calling themselves 
“Citizens of the U.S.A.,” at a hall 
on Wacker Street in Chicago. 
Smith advanced the name of 
Charles Lindbergh as his candi- 
date for President on the “Amer- 
ica First Party” in 1944, “Cit 
izens of the U.S.A.” was formerly 
known as the “Committee to Keep 
the United States out of War” 
which sponsored a Soldier’s Sta- 
dium anti-war rally in 1939 at 
which Charles Lindbergh made 
his speaking debut on the ap- 
peasement rostrum, 

Smith also spoke at Saint Paul 
on January 18, before the same 
group that cheered the indicted 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling several 
weeks before. Smith’s entry into 
Saint Pau] was met with a bar- 
rage of protest from the AFL 
unions in that city. Said a state- 
ment issued by the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of the AFL,: 
“This man Smith has made him- 
self obnoxious to most good Amer- 
icans over a long period of time, 
and since the passing of Huey 
Long, with whom he was asso- 
ciated. 

The union assembly called upon 
the FBI to investigate the back- 
ers of the Smith rally. Chairman 
of the rally was the Reverend 
C. O. Stadsklev whose hall in Min- 
neapolis was also turned over to 
Smith to speak. Stadsklev ac- 
companied Smith to the St. Paul 
rally and to the radio stations 
where Smith broadcast four times 
during his stay in the Twin Ci- 
ties. Stadskley played host to 
Mrs. Dilling several weeks ago. 





Records of U. S. Fascists Reveal Vast 





Network of ‘Appeasement International’ 


By L. M. BIRKHEAD and 
BRYCE OLIVER 
(Friends of Democracy) 

Thirty-three individuals have 
now been indicted by the District 
of Columbia grand jury for con- 
spiracy to impair the morale of 
the armed forces. 

The alleged conspiratorial net- 
work, if proved, may have been 
only a small section of a gigantic 
world plot, master-minded by 
the accused co-conspirator. He is 
Lieut. Col. Ulrich Fleischauer, 
director of World Service, of Er- 
furt, Germany. 

As Hitler’s “intellectual expert’ 
on anti-Semitism, 
came into world 
1935 when he appeared before a 
Swiss court as an expert witness 


Fleischaue) 


prominence 1! 


to testify as to the authenticity 
of a maliciously spurious docu- 
ment known as the “Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion.” The authen- 
ticity of the document, purporting 
to disclose a Jewish world con- 
spiracy, had 


been challenged in 





a legal proceeding, and testi 
mony, ending in a verdict which 


branded the document a fraud. 


Evidence that Fleischauer’s Er- 
furt offices were the hub of a net 
werk designed to split the people, 
aid through the people the armed 
forces of the United States and 
other countries on the rock of 


anti-Semitism, is implicit in the 
files of World Service and some 
of the publications and statements 
of many of the alleged American 
conspirators. 

Examples: 

Gerald B. Winrod’s Defende) 
and Robert Edward Edmondson’s 
Vigilante Bulletins (millions cir- 
culated) urged the publie to be- 
come acquainted with World 
Service news letters; Hans Diebel 
of Los Angeles sent American 
reports to World Service and ad- 
vised on methods of presenting 
Henry D. Allen, 
former convict and Silver Shirt 
strong-arm man, conferred with 
George Deatherage and Winrod 
and was paid by Mrs. Leslie Fry. 

World Service, on its own part 
recommended Winrod, Edmond- 
son, James True, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dilling (alias Rev. Frank Wood- 
ruff Johnson), Mrs. Leslie Fry 
(indicted as Paquita de Shish- 
mareff, alias Mrs. Leslie Fry), 
Lieut. Col. Count ( herep-Spiridi- 


vitch (indicted as H. Victor Boen- 


propaganda; 





strupp, alias the Duke of St. Sana, 
‘olonel Bennett, alias J. G 
, George Deatherage and 

Dudley Pelley. 
hus the native fascists, through 
iblications and bulletins, 
d the propaganda powe1 


helping to ex- 
he circulation of World’ 
and Fleischauer pyra- 


chauer by 





mided the propaganda power by 
helping to expand the influence 
of the native American fascists 
all of whom are charged with 
participating in the same con- 
spiracy. 

Here is an example of World 
Service aid to approved indi- 
viduals and organizations in the 
United States: “You can help 
save America, yourself and your 
family from the folly of other 
nations (France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, et al?) by making 
the truth known to your friends 
and neighbors join a fight- 
ing organization in your area and 
become active in spreading the 
truth. The publications and or- 
ganizations listed below are fight- 
ing the battle with us with all 
they have. HELP THEM!” 

Here follows a_ partial list— 
some indicted, some not—of those 
recommended : 

Industrial Control Reports 
(James True); Christian Free 
Press (Fry); The Tomahawks, 
Walla Walla, fash. (W. H. Har- 





old); The Defender Publishers, 
Wichita, Kansas (Winrod) ; Japa- 
nese Chamber of Commerce, New 


York; Mrs, Dilling; The Arab 
National Edmoidson; 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, 
Ind.; the Pelley Publishers, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. (Wm. Dudley Pelley) ; 
Charles B. Hudson, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Industrial Defense Association, 


League ° 





Boston, Mass. (Edward H, Hun- 
ter); American Nationalist Con- 
federation, St. Albans, W. Va. 
(Geo. Deatherage, president), 
which sold and encouraged the 
sale of anti-Semitic literature. 

Through the Erfurt offices, the 
Hitlerian racial divisionist cam- 
paign in the United States was 
linked up with similar campaigns 
in forty-five other countries, in- 
cluding France, Spain, Great 
Britain, Morocco (note reference 
above to the Arab National 
LeagueQ and Japan (note refer- 
ence to Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce). Throughout the net- 
work, the fundamental dictum, as 
promulgated by the Erfurt con- 
trol office, was “Democracy is 
Jewish-dominated, hence democ- 
racy must go, All should take a 
hand before it is too late.” 

Would the members of Con- 
gress, including Senators Wheeler, 
Nye, Taft and tepresentative 
Clare Hoffman, now so busily 
thirty-three indict- 

themselves with 
to attack the indict- 
ments against the co-defendant, 
Lieut. Col. Ulrich Fleischauer, of 
Erfurt, Germany? And would the 
Chicago Tribune and the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, now so 
actively supporting the efforts of 
these members of Congress, give 
equal support to a defense of 
Lieut. Col. Fleischauer? 


attacking the 
ments, best 


equal energy 


RE TIE Cae the cere 


day afternoon and Sunday. 


devoted to discussion of the topic, 
“Is Socialism Still Valid?” with 


gernon Lee and Bertrand Russell 
participating. J. L. 
moderator. On Saturday after- “The SDF supports the cou- ill of Labor’s gains. 
noon, similar sessions was led by 
Raphael Abramowitch, George S. ter by Luigi Antonini, President 


mittee met at four o’clock on Sa- 
turday afternoon and received the 
report of the Secretary, August 
Claessens. The following were 
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Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 

Y favorite brain-teaser for friends these days 

is the question of what to do with German 

industry after the war. Of all the post-war puz- 

zles, I submit that this is the hardest nut to be 

eracked. Yet less has been said and even less 

thinking done about a problem whose solution 

will outline the scope and shape of the politics 
of the next inter-bellum era, 

The astounding story of the subtle and _ in- 
sistent Nazi penetration of all phases of the 
financial and industrial life of Europe is still 
to be pictured to the minds of Americans and 
Englishmen. Today that control is complete. In 
the last two years, the entire European economy, 
industry and finance, have been almost completely 
overhauled, and integrated into the German cartel 
and banking life. That pervasive shift, completed 
through confiscation, “purchase,” legal manipula- 
tion, ete., becomes the knottiest spool to be un- 
tangled by the post-war planners. And to con- 
found it all, it is doubtful whether the integrated 
pattern thus created can be pulled apart (should 
it be pulled apart?) to restore, as the United 
Nations have resolved, all property seiezed by the 
Nazis to its “rightful” owners. 

The question of should raises complex eco- 
nomie and political problems. In many cases, 
the absorption of “foreign” industry by the Nazis, 
has been a step towards the rationalization of 
industry (i. e. the principle of efficiency), and the 
creation of magnificent technological equipment. 
Should this be destroyed? In many cases, of 
course, there has been simple seizure and plunder- 
ing, and the headache there is the tracing of the 
“stolen goods”—this means not only industrial 
equipment taken over by Nazi business gauleiters, 
but the consolidation of insurance companies and 
funds, banks, ete. 

The second problem is political: to whom are 
we going to restore these industries? One pixieish 
example is the gigantic Malaxa steel works of 
Rumania which were taken over by the Hermann 
Goring Werke. The Malaxa combine was built 
by political patronage and manipulation; King 
Carol of Rumania was a secret partner and 
shared in the profits, he in turn used his posi- 
tion to further Mr. Malaxa’s schemes. Are we 
going to restore Malaxa to Malaxa? 

For those who want to mul! over this stew, 
there is at hand, published by the United Na- 
tions, a 53-page report on the German economic 
banditry. This concise account is, I believe, one 
of the most fascinating and important documents 
of the war. The report, tangentially, also sheds 
much light on the position of Big Business in the 
Nazi war social structure, a problem that has 
been wracking our economists and intellectuals 
for the past several years. 

* . n 

Tricks of the Game 

HE report outlines the method, and documents 

the way the Nazis have acquired the key con- 
cerns of Europe, such as, the creation of mixed 
companies with German capital and capital from 
occupied countries, as for example, the -Francolor 
(French dyes indus- 
try) and the I. G. 
Farben (the German 
dye trust), and nu- 
merous mixed Ger- 
man - Rumania firms. 
In many cases the 
German participa- 
tion is paid for in 
“patent rights,” particularly in the chemical in- 
dustry—a familiar process at which the Germans 
are particularly adept after years of practice on 
American companies. Or in exchange manipu- 
lations and arbitrary fixing of rates of exchange, 
resulting in the overvaluation of the German 
mark and an unjustified undervaluation of the 
local currencies. 

in the central and South-Eastern European 
countries (Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
ete.) German financial penetration, through 
“normal” channels, has absorbed practically the 
whole economic life of these countries. Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, as allies of the Reich, 
have no claim upon the United Nations for the 
return of property as other countries have; this 
will be the hardest problen. In the western 
countries (France, Belgium, Holland) penetration 
has been mainly through the national banking 
institutions. In Poland, Jugoslavia, the Baltic 





states and occupied sections of the USSR, the 
technique is simple robbery of industrial enter- 
prises with no attempt at creating new tricky 
legal forms, or consolidating industry into new 
companies. This area is reduced to an agricultural 
and feeding area of Germany. 

Here is an instance ot how the tentacles of 
German banking reach into Europe: the Deut- 
sche Bank controls or directly administers banks 
in Vienna, Belgrade, Prague, Pressburg (Czecho- 
slovakia), Sofia, Bucharest, Zagreb, Athens, Am- 
sterdam, Madrid, Luxembourg, Brussels, Cracow, 
Lwow and 11 other Polish cities. 

The basic steel, chemical and oil industries of 
Europe have been integrated into German con- 
zerns (G6ring, Farben, Kontinental Oil). The 
result has been a field-day for the private in- 
dustrialists and their party allies. But any anal- 
ysis which seeks to prove that Big Business plays 
a subordinate role in the German state—an 
analysis made by varied heterogeneous groups 
of economic thinkers from Peter Drucker and 
Paul Einzig on the clerico- and conservative- 
right to the Hilferding followers and Macdonald 
on the left—breaks down in the face of the evi- 
dence at hand, (Parenthetically, the Hilferding 
followers, i. e. the Russian Socialist economists, 
base their analysis ot Germany as a new type 
of class state on two premises both of which 
seem to me wrong: the first of correctly con- 
structing a new concept of a state economy, based 
on Russia, but mistakenly—and more by deduc- 
tion than fact—seeing certain trends in Germany 
as leading to a variant of the Russian model; 
and the second that the functions of the exchange 
market—a distinctive feature of capitalism—is 
taken over by the state. But this latter point is 
not singularly characteristic of the German econ- 
omy but a necessary component of any war econ- 
omy—a tiact demonstrated by ours and Britain’s 
experiences in the last two and three years). 


* - * 





The Big Business Swindle 

HE United Nations report shows how Small 

Business is being wiped out in Germany while 
Big Business waxes fat. A table on German stock 
companies (a partnership arrangement) shows 
that a total of 9,148 companies in 1933 (Germany 
alone) was reduced to 5,397 at the end of 1940 
(including Austria and the Sudetenland). The 
greatest decline (more than 509°) was among 
these companies with a capital below a_half- 
million Reichsmarks but the number of compa- 
nies capitalized above 5 million increased. In 
general terms the average capital of a German 
joint stock company amounted in 1933 to approx- 
imately 2.2 million RM. and at the end of 1940 
to nearly 4 million RM. 

In 1940, 364 stock companies and 1900 corpora- 
tions went under; in 1941, 22 stock companies 
and 1400 corporations were liquidated. That this 
rate has accelerated this year is shown by the 
official Reich Office of Statistics whose figures 
show that by September, 1942, state insurance 
paid to firms closed by war in 1942 had reached 
44 million Reichsmark—more than double the 
amount paid in 1941. Figures on the rationali- 
zation program of industrial dictator Albert 
Speer, show, for example, that in the past six 
months the number of firms producing special 
artillery shells was reduced from 54 to 4, 

The year 1942 showed that within the economic 
sphere the German industrialists received freer 
power of action, while in the larger political 
sphere there has been a growing fusion of the 
Nazi party and Big Business. 

One of the turning points was the appoint- 
ment early in 1942 of the president of the Ger- 
man Industrialists Association, General Director 
Zangen of the Mannesmann Concern, to be in 
charge of the concentration of industry for war 
purposes. The story of the power and activity 
of the Mannesmann “family” combine is related 
in Franz Neumann’s Behemath). Shortly after, 
the German business press reported that German 
industrial magnates have partly taken over con- 
trol of industry hitherto exercised by the state. 
The report of the International Transport Work- 
ers Federation quotes the press to show that 
these employers association’s are to be armed 
with “extraordinary powers.” The association for 
hemp and flax, for example, has power to lay 
down prices, profit margins, terms of supply 

(Continued on Page Six) 





SDF Conference Maps Plans 


For Country-Wi 


Over the week-end of January 
22-24 delegates of the Social 
Democratic Federation from all 


over the country met at the Rand = cut, chairman; 
Chicago; Dr. S. M. Neistadt, Bal- 
timore; Darlington Hoopes, Read- With 
ing; Savale Syrjala, Massachus- 


School. The gathering combined 
the characteristics of a conven- 
tion with those of a membership 


conference. Delegates were pres-  etts; Dr. Louis 

sey; James Oneal, Californi: 

gernon Lee, New York; William 

Karlin, New York; August Claes- 

sens, New York, 

Resolution on Assassination 
of Carlo Tresca 


ent from Boston, San Francisco, 
Reading, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Connecticut and from 
many of the cities and states in 
between. 

Beginning with forum discus- 
sions, the sessions concluded with The regular 


a dinner to Algernon Lee at the of the conference were devoted 
Hotel Commodore attended by 800 
guests. The business sessions of 
the National Executive Commit- 


tee and of the delegates to the 
Conference were held on Satur- 


Max Eastman, Sidney Hook, Al- 


Afres was clared: 


called Victory 
among the 
groups. 


chosen to serve as members of the 
committee during the 
year: Jasper McLevy, Connecti- 


business sessions 


to the discussion and adoption of 
resolutions outlining the stand of 
the Federation on various polit- 
ical and social problems and de- At 
fining forms of activity to be car- 
ried on by the local organizations 


murder of Carlo Tresea. 
nouncing this deed as political as- 
sassination, the 


rageous stand taken on the mat- 


Councils, formed 


loreign 


“We stand with the democratic- 


de Organization 


anti - Nazi 
groups in their opposition to the 
Communist-inspired attempts to 
take control of anti-Fascist and 
anti-Nazi movements both here 


anti- Fascists and 
coming 
David Gertler, 


and in Europe. 


: < ination the delegates 
Reiss, New Jer- 7 


; Al- 





federal and state legislation 


Ivnching laws. 


the Negroes.” 
Resolution on Political 
Action 


The conference was prefaced in the various states. labor organizations, the  dele- 
by panel discussions. The session An action which roused special gates declared: “Thus Labor 
on Friday evening, Jan, 22, was interest was the adoption of a stands to lose much of its gains 


sharp resolution dealing with the if the reaction that is in full view 
mmpleting its eyele; 
smashing Republi- 
conference de- ¢an victory at the next election 

would in all probability wipe out 


De- succeeds in 


specifically, 





regard to racial discrim- 
pledged 
their’ organizations to work for 


punish those guilty of racial dis- 
crimination. “We favor,” they 
declared, “the enactment of anti- 
We will work for 
the abolition of the poll tax and 
other measures that disfranchise 


After outlining the line-up of 
political and big-business forces 
now moving into the field against 


Labor must hold its gains and 
increase them. But to hold these 





Counts, John Chamberlain and of the Italian-American Labor gains, it must work for labor 
Abba P, Lerner, wtih Sidney Council and by all democratic inity, a unity that will be real... 
, ; poate anti-Fasicsts, and adds its voice By usin ¢ We 
Hook in the moderator’s seat. The Fn. atti Ataconeudianerst til. sy ising its political power 
biec ras: ae ctivis To ag - Ae tear = 5 c . j > > Hy 

subject was: _ Is Collectivi im dle to start an investigation on (Continued on Page Six) 
Compatible with Democracy? the question of political assassina- 

Both of these sessions were emi- tions in the U.S.A. THE NEW LEADER is published every 
nently successful, being attended “We also urge upon the OWI %aturday by The New Leader Publishing 


Association,7 E. 15th St., New York 





by large and enthusiastic audi- Not to permit its officials to fur- Tel, AL. 4-4622. Entered as Second Class 
ences ther the interest of the Commu- Matter, Jan. 19, 1924, at the Post Office at 
s. To x nist Party by favoring the inclu- New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
> Natio Executive Com- * Mite : _ ‘ 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 

Town Crier Signs Off 
LEXANDER WOLLCOTT stood out among Americans because 
he had the courage of his appetites. sisaape s something that we 
need a lot more of. He ate the best things at life’s feast, threw 
down his napkin after only 56 years, and now | 
vastly less lively place than it 
All of these things which his fellow writers say of him are true, 
but they are not enough. This man Woollcott was the strangest 
n aristocrat—even a 








was. 





combination we shall ever see. He was bo 
snob, He knew how to shine, and he loved to shine. He wallowed 
in life, loved money, loved to know the great, knew how to get the 
publicity value out of knowing the great. But there were big, 
smudgy streaks of vulgarity in his aristocracy. His going over- 
board for Goodbye, Mr. Chips, for instance, brought him very 
close to the tastes of the lowly. His literary likes were far more 
varied—and questionable—than his culinary standards. 

His latest wisecrack reveals the man as something far more 
than a popular writer, actor and man-about-town. Just before he 
“slumped over the table before the microphone he said: “Germany 
r as Chicago is for the Chicago Tribune.” 





is as responsible for Hit] 
From the beginning he sensed the dangers o 


th 


used every means at his disposal to warn the American people, 


dictatorship and 


to wake them up, to set them in motion. Our American reaction- 
rp tongue. 





aries always got the cutt 
Deep in his consciousness Alexander Woollcott always carried 
a devotion to socialist ideals. Years ago I used to invite him once 
in a while to the Rand School, and now that he has gone I want 
to record the fact that I never called on him in vain. Once, in 
reply to a question, he said: “It’s natural for me to come down 
here and help along. Don’t you know that I was born in what was 
left of the old Phalanstery just outside of Red Bank, N. J.?” And 
he went on to tell that his grandparents had been utopian socialists 
in that far off time when the North American Phalanx was set 
up—the most successful American cooperative community. It came 
to a legal end in 1856. But its ideals did not perish. To the end 
of his days this man who had every sort of success a fellow could 
ask, carried with him a vision of an America where everyone can 
live decently and happily. Underneath the swashbuckling and the 
sentimentality man had a conscience, a mind. He v 
criminating in worship of success. He was never deceived 
intimidated by people he went to 
dinner with where the 


ing edge of his 

















s dis- 





} 





} of brute force 
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What "the People” = 

Bo" H radicals and conservatives talk a lot of nonsense about 
what the people think and want. In the first place there is no 

such entity as “the people.” ¢ 

There is and homogeneous mass. If this country 

were sheep, we could talk of them as 

constit 1 


and monotonous herd, But of men an 
no one can 


ut aking a fool of himself. 
But if we are to thin: 





are individuals and groups. 











women 





at all about what is hay 





ought to happen, we must try to s1 ip trends in 
especially importan now, f unswers to 
- - - s - y ] n 





onal psychology 
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filled 





idwest sec- 














American people. 
Lew Marsh, the 
we have a clu 





Other People Get ailod 


Sage W is as unheroic as an could be. He runs 
} 4 a Dates , Hy l 














Wwide-streeted, comic aoie, iV ( t¢ 
ieiiene ie ived their life in a rambling house unc 
trees. He belongs to the Lions Cl ind t Mett 
He’s not especially rel is or specially r 
thing. He and the other folks all get ll o 
troubles are the routine and expected ones 
Grandpa Mars! father of Lew got 








w had done his part 
The Marshes 
ne back. Then they 


during the rest of 


the malaria in the Span 
in World War I. That was 
went to war. They went, 
lived round getting a little 
their lives. They hi 
—so there was not} 
When Rusty ent 
there were no ag 
return just as all the 
“The 
sympathy 
turned routi 
sked a question 











e old pattern wa broken. Death had 


had neve. 











In the midst anguished quest the ap- 
parition of old G his Grand Lew and 
the old spirit wander through the town, and they are reminded of 
all the lit es col h Rusty’s grow » We se 
through r eve : al ning e Boy Scouts, going 
With girls, graduating from high school. It is all commonplace 
even a bit on the tupid side T re is not a touch of rebellior 
anywhere. The y and fath inderstood each other in a wor 
less sort of way. There is something v decent and humane and 
gentle about the way they got on. And the boy had time to work 


and dream and fool around 


And he we: Var wit t explaining | lf. He was n 








hero. Didi’t eve wal to t ner or do anyt! 2 else spectacula 
He knew the dru siness—so he figured h yuld help most 
enlisting as Ph: acist’s Ma Aft t Was : ver Tony Cavi 
droppe 1 off the 10:13 train to in the last part of the picture o 
Ru s unheroi fe. He id ! ng f the wounded while 
the ship w ) Ther edo b k and 
that is the « I ‘ ¢ e wa upposed 
to at 

> — i _ \ | I (y ep | 4 
peop M r ! nud 
But they a1 ‘ t y ( 
ai A 


Talk on Guadalcanal 


oo ERT The 3 es a re r 











at squ ivy Ka t-ray « 

f t 4 
into a rel ‘ 1 ing is 
Sut la \ a 
hey a1 ‘ 5 p \ t ‘ ‘ 
at ho T i Q 
good wag ‘ I \ t ' ? th vagus 
lessness 

Tl ‘ VW W 
told ( i c e t 
back | p e tw irs 
quick t el The Y xz 
talehed 1 I \ I < lom r 
told in a way \ St i cou 
»btained, they'd he But é : I t th The Ai 
has the » of win ge ol a W an't count on it for the 
second one Th idle iates ftascis ing toves dé pul 
both hate and love are somewhere beneath the surface s 
no.one whose business it is to bring them to the and 
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harness them to actio4 


aves the board a. 











Mexican Battlegrounds 


By BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
COVERING THE MEXICAN FRONT. By Betty Kirk. U 
pages. $3.00. 

OR the foreign observer Mexico is a bewildering land. He may be so moved by its 

color and drama that he tends to swallow its political lyricism at a gulp and come 
back reporting that he has been in a country of socialist education, six-year plans 
(better by a whole year than the Russian with no ambition to accomplish six years 
of anything in five), a country with the revolution-in-permanence organized as govern- 
ment and all criticism or opposition as the perennial reaction. Or he may be so shocked 
by the gap between the lyric phrase and stark 
poverty and bureaucratic corruption that he can- 
not enjoy even the scenery. 

To add to the confusion, the observer is apt 


for] 


of Oklahoma Press. 
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Once Again The 
to bring his Mexico with him and travel! around 
in the penumbral aura of his preconceptions of Fall of France 


what he is to see there. In the years when the 
Cardenas administration was su} be a By HARVEY BREIT 
“People’s Front Government,” Stalinist tourists ’ . . , - 245 

; ; ele ahs sinist tourists PRIMER FOR COMBAT. By Kay Boyle. 343 pp. 
have stopped to talk with me with feet planted in 
the midst of homeless waifs sleeping on the side- 
walks with strips of 
a flea-tormented dog tuc! 
for warmth. With eyes 


»posed to 


Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 








N spite of the great number of writings devoted 





Iboard paper as beds and 
into the torn shirt 
ed to the reality at 


to an examination of France’s brief life as 
belligerent and its subsequent, somewhat more 
their feet they have talk of “socialism” and dubious, life under the occupation, one has con- 
Bi CL é talk I soclalisni anc os : — } er € c hee = 24, 
the universal well-being of the masses in Mexico. hued on there Was CRS another. Even 
Conversely, duri } veal of sh ir} onflict umulatively, the sum one arrived at seemed ir- 
onverseiy, during the years ¢ snarpest cc ct —" me 
. S fe ‘ ia ‘elevant. From the anticipated run of journalistic 
between Church and State, Catholic ; > ee rrere 
} 1 : . Fr ; revelation through Jules Romains’ egotistic cor- 
brought back reports which sounded as if they ; : ’ : 
just returned from 1 uy of Pureat 1 ths ridor-secrets to St. Exupery’s delicate and mys- 
just returned from a tour o urgatory hotly abe RSS 
¢ : er : tical Flight, a relevant body of insights that were 
pursued by the seven cardinal sins and trailing Bek : : 
Fr Abenk i , convincing enough had not been gained. 
an odor of brimstone in their wake. i 
Jetty Kirk’s 7 C the Maxi BE , One might have expected something closer to 
etty Kirk’s ‘er > Mexican 0 is a . : : 
> j < ove? le erica) ron ‘ from Miss Boyle. She 


bit on tl t i aie. 1 bar Ts e that “explosion of truth 
DIL O tne starry-eyed side, Dut she Is a first-rate ) 3 4 . 

¥ Sty weighs: Phas cohehs St had seen France go to war. She had seen the 
newspaper woman, eager, intelligent, inquisitive 


and warm-hearted. She has not come back from Germans in unoceupied France. She had listened 
P : ee agg : : to the refugees, talked to the demobilized soldiers, 
six days 01 weeks spent on the g and tour through and had experienced the collective assault. And, 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, the Pyramid the Sun and above all, she possessed sensibility. Why, then, 





observers” 











he Desert of e Lions, but after six soli rogYs 2 P 
t a ese! 0: th Lio s, but after six solid year: s her novel so complete a failure? 
yf ard wk as ¢ rel 2 2spondent Poy roo 1) : 4 } .. * . } + 
or hard work as a tore rrespondent for the I would locate it at the beginning, at the point 





London Times, the Christian Scienece Monitor 


| ot! where Miss Boyle chose, or was impelled, to use 
and other papers. 


ioe « dasant _— \ é . : me ; : 
has a decent respect for the form of the diary. The diary, it would seem 
to me, may be employed in two ways: 
‘an people escape from form and the inherent disciplines of 
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her profession to which she assigns the important 








collective mission of keeping the Ame2 


° now « hat tha ene om s = a 7 » 2 - . ¢ 
informed so that they may make sound judgments writing (as a good deal of surrealism and free 
on the matters which are like ly to determine oun verse is an abandoning of the most vexing prob- 


immediate future. Her book is one of that Jems of art), or as an illumination and intensifica- 
pidemic of foreign correspondents’ reports which ton of the com plex relations between things and 
Miss Boyle chose the former method 
world as it appeared in the period that ended in which, in the final analysis, is the antithesis of 
the second World War. The usual bibulous, erot 





throw a backward glance over some sector of the the diari 








nethod 





and adventurous accompanin 


on “how I scooped the other 


and boast 


astings Just as the sonnet has become an antiquated 











are missing. im and must be transformed by the contempo- 














Miss Kirk depends for he) lightre- rary writer of sonnets, so too must the diary be 
porting and unashamed ed and on her nanipulated and transmuted, Thus only does the 
porting and unashamed edi and on her tructure of the diary, the novel, the sonnet, be- 
ability to reflect 0 exciting come the tissue of real and imaginary worlds. 
pla vivilege Destoievsky creates it in his Notes From the 
is atthe Uyderworld. Kafka manages it in his own way 
An likely And Gide arrives at it in the interior Journal 
to rot them, of The Counterfeiters. But to write a Diary which 
wa pattern, has no laws of development of its ow, is to side- 
oe > Church, tep the problem and is to put down multiph 


events, anecdotes, speeches, in an elementary 
naturalistic fashion under the guise of rare 
timacy. In Miss Boyle’s hands the diary be- 





cont } 1 } . . s s 
dee nae ‘ i comes a kind of arena for promiscuity. All the 
Neighborliness. its, the color, the “fond” material which is not 


pertinent,.can be gotten into a diary. And Miss 


a.” Ameo} This is the dialectics of failure. The events 








can is Mexico's indigenous brand of “middle-class never burst cocoon, the characters never come 
ite, evolutionary socialism’: “import ‘or 30yle has refused the orthodox, 
Comn Sinarquism, -Seeein gism, “the cohesive demands of the novel, and she has 
nism of or left’ are Et ean. It is ignored the creative gambit implicit in the diary. 
of little value t lyze thes [nalinbiale qoneapte And so all is tenuous, fugitive, a filling in of 
critically exe they lead her to sound ghostly outline with half-gesture, oblique attitude 





or unsounc 


hat h 
wnat sne and poeti 





wadlanhindeanae, The love affair, the 
men who true hero of the book, is equally ghostly and 


act well or merely talk well in favor of democracy, 





sees and hears. Her 
defies even fractional belief. An occasional mino1 
character manages to step out and take a breath, 
peace and war. Wit an 


the well-being and dignity of the common man, 





occasional perceptive remark flares a page, 














her w g she pick and that is all. 

nei eroes and them come se -_ _— — ee — 
to life as persons, po them through thei tion between Church and State. Both by virtue 
words and, as far as active investigation pe. of constitution and policy, the Church is never 
mitted, through their deeds likely to be caught with all its eggs in one basket 























To the readers of New Leader the most at dubious turning points in history, As we in 

interesting fe: $s 0 steadily interesting the United States have our Currans and Coughlins 

eport are likely to be along with their predominating opponents, so 

1, Archbishop Martinez turns out unexpected Mexico has its Sinarchist-Falangist hierarchs as 

be one of the book’s heroes. He is portrayed as a powerful, perhaps a dominating force in a 
ien supporter of the present government hierarchy captained by the Archbishop and hi 

an active opponent of the powerfully entrenche adherents. Moreover, on a continental seale the 

t movement within his own hierarchy Catholic Church is today supporting the United 

' continental solidarity it ppon States in war without ceasing to harbor a power- 

States in the present war. Tl ful falangist wing. In this arrangement, of 

1 cal ern the background of course, the Church gets as well as gives. A care- 

fact even more clearly th dor ful analysis of the work of our State Department 

*h is a tribute to the skill of he in Spain and South America, or of the Rockefeller 

shop Mart vas a nd] Cultural Interchange Committee will reveal that 

Cardenas he was B both give tacit support to the conception that 

e latter’s 1 s a i as i Latin America is a group of Catholic lands with 
governor. When the Governor of Michoacan b out taking into account the strong liberal, free 
ame President of Mexico, the Pope advanced t} thinking, masonic and excommunicated poo 
Bishop to the headship of the Mexican Churcl priest tradition of its fighters for independenc« 

sig? g 1 4s an agreeme! ry (Continued on Page Six) 
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William Bullitt Pays Tribute to Blum 


[We print below the preface by the former Ambassador-to-France, Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt. to the forthcoming collections of speeches and articles by 
Leon Blum which will be published in Montreal, Canada, by the publishing 
hous¢ L’ Arbre. 

\ccordit 





to authoritative sources, the position of Leon Blum in Bur- 
rassol is much worsened. German police replaced the French. At the end 
of December relatives of Blum were not permitted to see him and were told 
that they cannot see him “until they will be notified.” In the same situation 
are Edward Daladier and all others who were trialed at Riom, except Gen- 
eral Gamelin who was tuken to Germany. 








Leon Blum 


By WILLIAM C. BULLITT = 

No man is less like the legend which has grown up about him than Leon Blum. He is 

not weak, but a man of unshakable physical courage. He is an internationalist but also ; 
lemocrat—and he is our friend. 

\ Frenchman once said of President Roosevelt: “He is a human being of considerable im- 


great patriet. Moreover, he 1! in impassioned ¢ 


portance.” That is true also of Leon Blum = 


In 1938, when Blum was bei 
he told me how easily he could break his opponents. He did not need to appeal to the people 


ins,—even = 





gz forced out of power, by pressure of the Senate alon 








out only to give free rein to their aroused strength. He refused to loose the 
though his refusal meant giving up his post as Prime Minister and damage to his party,— 
because he would not weaken his country in the face of the crowing threat from Germany 

He had a horror of civil war, a horrer expressed in his speech at Luna Park which he = 
closed with the line of Victor Hugo: “Oh VPatrie! Oh Concorde. entre les Citovens.” 

\ll his political acts, which in spite of the revelations at the Riom Trial remain mis- = 
understood by the general public, testify to his love for France and for liberty in the world. 
It is for these “sins” that he is being punished today. 

In writing this brief preface, I have tried not only to fulfill the duties of a friend 
but also to pay homage to a man,—unjustly accused.—whom history, rather than any living 
man, will adequately defend. 
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By MATTHEW LOW 


a Hollywood from Washington last wae came Jack phasis 

and the production of the movie life of General harles 
DeGaulle has been stopped cold. U.S. De partment ort 
it... . The story of the fall of ines told in the new 
book by Col. Carlos Romulo has been hacked by the’ War 
Department censors. The type was "so all the 


bad-bad words are blacked out. One tterness 
to sing, 









of some our last-ditch fighters. and i 
EA TOMS. Se ee cae ee ga es, ek —.” 
We'll fill it in for you—the song was called “The Battling Bastards 
of Bataan. No Mama. No Papa, No Uncle 
Sam.” The rest of the ce rship is sillier 
and even more simple-1 i. . . Walter 
Reuther is in Washington setting up a new 
=={ lobby for the yor movement. First job is 
== to be on the sky-rocketing prices. (By the 
=a way, the current Ar 1 to standardize 

, as ; y Reuther in the 
UAW fully a year ago.) ... Alexander De 
Seversky may go abroad to check on latest 
vartime aviation developments before writing 
a sequel to his Victory Through Air Power. 
A new series in these pages will 























feature the wartime diary of 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. The indefatigable Dutchman has just 
finished a book on Thomas Jefferson, is busy on a history of the 
Average Man, and is planning a French Revolution. 
Osmond K. Fraenkel, prominent srties attorney, is de- 
fending The Militant, Trotskyite paper suppress by the post 
office. 





re - * 
HH" & Horatie:—It was most amusing, and chuckles here and 
there can still be heard where pol 
humor... . PM, you see, had made it 
matter. Over and over again it shouted 
a moth-eaten past, full of 
sentimentality. Only recently 
manifesto on the coming New-Dealis} 
too Volta Torrey went in for some 
mythology. ... But lo! and behold, along 
this week—almost all of whose gs} 


doesn’t kill a sense of 
just too clear on the 
at you can’t go back to 
ger poetry and middle-class 
‘awtord wrote a long 
recently 
on the Alger 

‘y Wallace 
and re- 
>-peopled 
ack to the 
never will 
















-eches he 
printed by PM until we were commonm: 
blue in the face—to say tl all Amer 
middle-class and that “Horatio 














ee Sa One could have alm 1 f t moan of old 
Ralph Ingersoll in the PM Office when all th ime over the wire. 
Result: Henry got a mcre |} ! of lines in the next day’s issue 





and Horatio, poor soul, o 


L*4a Pinko:—God knows the Commies are not short of their 


quota of crackpots in this world, but they deserve a prize of 





some sort—how about an aut 














Ine 1 picture at the age 
of three (already suspecting and Bukt for Mary 
Inman. ea Mary has a littl iewsletts r, and every plec¢ Ss as red 
as a rose. Published monthly in California, boks like George 
Seldes’ dope-sheet for d pes, In Fact, and s called “Facts for 
Women.” But don’t get our Mary wrone. H first issue features 
an expose of “Trotskyism on the Woman Question”! It seems that 
Bukharin once “slandered the housewife” by calling her ‘ta mere 
eater.”” It also seems that this is now becoming a serious menace 
to the war effort in the face of the manpower q tior d that 
we must rally all “union auxiliaries, c che voman’s clubs, ete.” 
It seems that only Stalin understands the woman lestion (c.f. 








q 
Intntl, Publ., v. 13, 1926, 4th ed., app. IJ1) and that Bukharin was 


a rat anyway (e.g., Vyshinsky’s Moscow Mishahgahski, 1937, pp. 
1263, passim.), Also Marx (in his third series of letters to Molly 
Pitcher, I belis exposed this plot. ... Am still not sure whether 
I have it al but Mary promises to send me (for 50 cents, 





but maybe collectively bargain) 96 full-size pages (with 





footnotes so big every page looks as ee-day growth) 
exposing other aspects of this fifth-col 7 he Women’s Move- 
nent! ... And vou worried about Car Nation! 


ven pulling predictions out of the 
been turning out fine, su we'll hazard 
e direction of the 
step into the 
night have had an outside 
tim... Thurman Arnold, 
better, but most of the talk 


Wyashinaton Notes: 


star-wagon, and 
now that General Mars 
war in the European theater. and Leslie 
Chief-of-Staff post. Brehon Somervell 


chance, Du his bad pres ne 











heading for a judgeship, may 





is that he was squeezed out -busting seat by the old 
pressure. Hugh Cox or Tom Clat ma ve up and take over. 
Looks like no annual Jackson Day dinn¢ Administration has 


taken a bad enough beating on those fancy dinners around town.... 
With Rubber Czar Jeffer’s coup taking over South American rubber 
program, it appears Jones may yet have beaten the 


Board of Economic Warf The Wallace-Milo Perkins BEW is 











quiet, but watch for another flare-up with Jones’ RFC, backed by 
Jeffers. ... An advertisement for Capt. Sergei Ko yurnakoff, who 
has been doing a lot of florid Stalinist propagan work here, 
features his long military record, which includes his service in the 


Red Army! 
time comes, seek 





Imperial Army and his three-year struggle against 
It is said that Mussolini may, when tl 
sanctuary within the Vatican. ... Watch for news of farmer, labor, 




















and New Deal maneuvers to fo) new national political organiza- 
tion for U. S. liberal forces The Townsend plan is making a 
new (last?) stand with ational advertisi rT. 
we predicted, Walter Lippm: eally neithe the State Dep't, 
Hull is currently fuming a st “Mt. Olympus”! 
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‘of home, material possessions, life and limb. 
“Since then they have faced shock, boredom, 
*¢risis and disappointment, and they have kept 
“their nerve, courage and devotion. 
* Now we can look forward to days of victory, 
provided we do not regard it as easy or just 
«around the corner; and our minds begin to turn 
‘to the question of what sort of nation we hope 
to. make after the war. I ask nothing better for 
Britain than that she should face her own prob- 
“Tems and those of the world’s future in the spirit 
in which she has faced the storms of war, put- 
ting first things first and spirit above matter. 
“Lately we all have been thinking about a 
‘great post-war plan—the Beveridge plan for 
“social security. Many utterances by ministers 
¥Have already given proof of the government’s 
“intention to bring about a more secure standard 
of life for our people. It is the. duty of this 
or any other government to make provision for 
the minimum standard of life that will keep 
our population decently fed and properly looked 





nomic activity, like postal and telegraphic com- 
munications, would respond well to ownership 
and management by a department of state. But 
a public concern in form is certainly not a 
universal panacea. Rather it is likely to be 
exceptional. What, for instance, should we do 
with our natural monopolies and _ industries 
which cannot be carried on properly at all ex- 
cept on a monopoly basis? It may be that in- 
stead of leaving them to private hands, tied 
down and hedged about by a tangle of statutory 
restrictions or bureaucratic checks, we should 
get better national service*from them if they 
were turned into public corporations like the 
Central Electricity Board, the London Transport 
Board, or, in another sphere, the B.B.C. 

And what should be done with industries 
which are not natural monopolies, but by growth 
and development in modern conditions have 
come nearer to being monopolies through the 
operation of mergings and trade agreements or 





phenomena are interrelated: A military defeat 
automatically brings in its wake the internal 
collapse; on the other hand, an internal col- 
lapse must result in military defeat. 

I want to deal here only with the problem 
of the desired internal collapse. There is no 
doubt that the collapse can be hastened by in- 
fluences from without. This is quite obviously 
the conviction of the Allied governments, for 
they have organized especially comprehensive 
organizations for this very purpose. 

For a number of reasons—and it would lead 
too far afield to enumerate them all here—the 
United States, far than England, is 
predestined to further this process of spiritual 
change among the German people. The United 
States—and not England—possesses the neces- 
sary prestige and is properly respected by the 
German. people. And the United States has all 
the means for translating this respect into 
reality—the strength of ideas as well as the 


more 
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British Labor Points To The Myth About "Discredited Leaders 
' 
: ¥Pl d Commonwealth 
; e e 
a anne nwealt U. S. Fails to Use Exiled Democrats 
; : —_ ° ° By Rudolf Katz 
Po By HERBERT MORRISON ‘2 slowine down of men's hands and mints | Pelitica artare ainst Nazis 
t 23 nai ; : vere Many of the most remarkable examples of en- 
: FLOR several years the British people have terprise which the world can show have been ; ; ae pep ns 
| 3 been passing through great experiences, and public, from Britain’s electricity grid to Amer- [’ is apparent that the war can end only in’ problems of the German people. These men at all in the present-day crisis of a lack of 
, they have borne themselves bravely in the face jea’s T.V.A. and Russia’s Dnieper dam. one of the following two Ways: Either by a come from all sectors, each one of them is competent forces, 
2 -Of-them. For what they knew was right, they Susie) comtwal af anodestion tay take difecent complete military victory of the Allies, or by deeply linked with that Germany which still Of course, the Nazis—and similarly the 
ag ° ° x 1a *¢ y { as d . * ° ° 1 : +4 , . . . . ° 
ut entered this war and challenged its terrors. tae Six wale fam amet he whether OF tat a collapse of the Hitler system, brought about is alive under the terrible outside Nazi appear- Communists, too—have now for ten years with 
j “Hundreds of thousands of them bore the loss adie Fe tangy pation ieee af tke by internal disintegration. In considering these ance. They were formerly members of the cunning deliberation planted a slogan all over 
I : sede hs es : two possibilities, one need not consider that both German federal and state legislatures, cabinet the world—not without success—the slogan of 


college the “discredited leaders’’-—because they were 
and are afraid of these forces. We know very 
well that this slogan of the “discredited leaders” 


members, mayors, judges, professors, 
presidents, teachers, government officials, trade 
union leaders, city commissioners, editors, etc. 
All of them are men of proven strong character, has not remained without cffect. 

honest, intelligent, capable and It is doubtful whether it was ever true in 
competent personalities of Germany’s public the past. Almost all these men were elected 
life. They are upright democrats. In this to public office by their electorate in the many 
world civil war, they regard themselves as part German states, provinces and cities in the last 
and allies of the United Nations. They are out- free elections in Germany in 1933—before Hit- 
ler expelled them by force. This means that 
millions of free Germans in Germany, of their 
own free will, have elected these men as their 
representatives and made them officeholders. 
To be sure, the men of the Weimar ’ Republic 
have made many mistakes. But who has not? 
After all, these men finally arrived at a more 
intelligent conception of the real meaning of 
the Nazi dictatorship much earlier than others 
who made similar mistakes. 


are tested, 
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HE formula is hard- 

ly a new one. Even 
old Socrates knew that 
the experts had to be 
called in when vita! 
jobs had to be done 
And so they need to be. 
But who is an expert? 
And what are the quali- 


* a * 


RRESPECTIVE of what was ten years ago, 


after in illness, misfortune and old age. cartels, like the iron and steel or chemical in- purely material power. One should assume that fications necessary to one thine i tain tod That old sl 
; ul roc acjie i “) 2 ¢ yne g S certé od 2 - © s 
dustries? These are the great basic industries all this, properly presented, should make a he of aasistance in the of the “di hah ; 00h pis dh . ol¢ ana 
on which depend the national well-being in deep impression upon the masses of the German democratic struggle te ‘aie Wash print i: gel k Pv pe "lie 
oday. ‘thermore, it is onger acute, One 








peace and safety in war. 

We cannot leave them alone in monopolistic 
glory. We do not want to turn Britain into a 
corporative state and adopt Fascism in economic 
forms. The answer may be anything from 
a public corporation to some form of manage- 
ment under a board of directors with a nation- 
ally nominated chairman. The thing that mat- 
ters is to secure in these large-scale basic in- 
dustries a due measure of public guidance and 
public accountability. 

There are kinds of business where individual 
enterprise has a lot of value even in modern 
conditions—small businesses and some kinds of 
medium and small-scale manufacture. Here the 
answer may be that the community will best 
serve itself by standing aside, apart from in- 
sisting upon proper business practice and stand- 
ard minimum pay and conditions for employees 
of all grades. ' 

* * * 


people. 

What is the reason, therefore, that up to now 
—generally speaking—the efforts of the United 
States in this field have proven a complete 
failure? That they have been a failure is not 
doubted in Washington. 

There are many explanations, some based on 
diametrically opposed reasoning, and only a 
few can be considered within the scope of a 
brief article. One important factor has been 
mentioned repeatedly by Dr. von Henting: Up 
to now, there has been no official declaration 
from the American Government to the German 
people. A second factor is the failure to take 
notice of and to utilize the many former Ger- 
man democratic leaders who are at present 
residing in this country. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
German people today are in the slough of the 
deepest despair. They feel themselves in a 
dead-end street from which there is practically 
no escape. Like all other people in utter dis- 








destroy Hitlerism in 
Germany and Europe? 
It seems very easy 


definite class of leaders, however, is thoroughly 
discredited in Germany today: the Nazis and 
their clique who have plunged the German na- 
tion into its present catastrophe. Because the 
German people can no longer trust these leaders, 
and because they actually have long since 
ceased to trust them, that is why today the 
German people are listening so desperately for 
voices from the outside. And while they listen, 
their ears are atuned particularly to German 
voices. It is important for them to hear German 
voices which are familiar to them from former 
days, voices. which have something concrete to 
say in the German people’s horrible present-day 
dilemma. Verily, the era of the Weimar Re- 
public must appear to the German people>.as 
a veritable paradise compared to that which 
they are compelled to suffer today. 

These men—and not only individuals like 
Thomas Mann, whose splendid radio addresses 
during the last year and a half have undoubt- 
edly not been without effect—have something 


Hitler 


for the “Putzi’” Hanfstaengls to move into 
















the inner councils facing the problem: 
What About Germany? And also for cer- 
tain other elements of dubious technical 
value and political reliability. But the 
hundreds of democratic German leaders 
trained by experience, who are now in 
America, and who are willing and able to 
he of service in the crucial political war- 
fare against Nazi allegiances, are for the 
official war effort just so many “forgotten 
men.” In the following article, Dr. Rudolf 
Katz, himself a prominent figure in the 
municipal life of the Weimar Republic 
italicizes the American failures to make 
use of these cadres of German democracy. 
His article is an important document ii 
the widespread movement of American 
liberals to reorient U. S. political and 
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-. WHITE MAN'S BURDEN? 
", .. Colonialism must go... 


I would say can 
mere instinct of 
allow the 


Can we afford to do this? 
we afford not to do it? The 
self-preservation warns us not to 
continued existence of a depressed, insufficiently 
fed minority. But if it did not, the instinct of 
common humanity would prompt us not to leave 





find the answer to many of their problems and 
the means of preserving much of what is best 
in wartime arrangements by schemes of mutual 
aid on a systematic basis. 

After the war we, as a community, shall have 
to set about making the best living we can. We 
shall have to approach all problems on the basis 
that the interest of the community comes first. 
We should have an annual economic and indus- 


They would like to find a way—any way—to 
steer a clear course between the scylla of Hitler 
terror and the charybdis of the catastrophic 
consequences of a “national defeat’? which 
Goebbels has conjured up before their eyes. 
+ * * 

HE United States is fortunate in having 

today approximately 100 to 150 men here 
who represent the best of German public life 


standing specialists for German questions— 1. 1 . ; 
i : 1 ‘ They must talk, many of them, all of them, 
each one of them in one field or the other. All ‘es ‘ ; 
: Ane ; a ; not just once, not for a single week, but for 
of them are simultaneously also specialists for minthe ond month lay after day and night 
‘ao: ‘ ” . aS Ale S, Gay alter day @ Cc 
the most difficult “German problem” of today. , . ; . 
: : . after night. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that they are ge : ; 
: ae: Or is there any reason why they should net? 
able to contribute enormously to the clarifica- Het Cos ‘ - PA ye 
s : ae a : Does anyone seriously believe that it is more 
tion and solution of that important problem. : a : s 
” oe ? appropriate to attempt to finish the war merely 
And they certainly are the ones who should be |) > Fang : 
. en 2 ca by a military victory and not by the added short- 
able to help answer the difficult question of “how of ; ; : a ae 
. : eage cut via the internal collapse? No one could be 
and what to tell the German people. 





“ ; Sey hi trial budget as we now have an annual financial 
K our brothers and sisters in fear and need wane ae Wa cha weed ena Genk 4 ole : of the pre-Hitler era. These men know the quite so foolish. If such action would shorten 
our national family has the means to lift them %UGset. e shall need eacn year a statement . : : : j : , : : 
Ree , of cost, not merely of the government social German people, their attitude, their way of It seems incomprehensible that this exeen- the war by only a month, only a week, yes, even 
thinking. They are experts in the complicated tionally important group has not been utilized — only a single day, it would have proven its value, 


up to decent living. 
* * * 

UT what is a social security plan? At best 

it is nothing more than ambulance and 
salvage work, rescuing and patching up social 
casualties, making good, so far as we can, the 
results of our failures in self-government. The 
right basis to start from is that there should 
not be any standing army of unemployed, any 
sick of a preventable disease, any elderly people 
decrepit and infirm before their allotted span. 

In our time a policy for future social security 
can play but a part; and if we succeed, it will 
-and should be an ever-lessening part. We can- 
not rouse ourselves and others to the heights 
of achievement with the slogan of minimum 


services and the armed forces, but also of 
the national needs for wages and salaries, new 
capital outlay and capital repairs and renew- 
als. We shall have to estimate the size of the 
state budget and the national income as a whole 
and relate it to the demands we want to make 
upon it. 

But it would be a most pernicious fallacy to 
think any plans and policies we adopted at home 
could secure the prosperity of our people unless 
means were found to achieve the two great aims 
which must govern and dominate world policy 
after the war—universal security and universal 
prosperity. To these ends the self-governing 
peoples of the British Commonwealth have some- 


The Twilight 
Stalin’s Path 


By SOLOMON M. SCHWARTZ 

F one were to attempt to characterize in a 
single word Soviet foreign policy during the 
period preceding the invasion of Russia, that 
word would be “isolationism.” The Soviet brand 


ationism— 
1491" 


After an absence of two hours he returned 
the Soviet-German pact had 


of Soviet Iso 
to “June 22, 


of reaching an understanding with conservative _ lin. 
circles in England and France, which beaming broadly- 
have secured his rear and freed his hands for been “initialed.” 
war against the Soviet Union, Hitler remained “From August sixteenth on it was just 
deaf to all Moscow’s attempts at rapprochement. a question of playing the Anglo-French mis- 
sions for as much as they were worth. In- 


would 


subsistence for all. We have got to provide it, thing to give which the world certainly needs. of isolationism is well portrayed by John Scott In the spring of 1939, the situation changed. terestingly enough, it seems likely that 
. . Stunts : . m™ iets ° . tuscan a . ‘ . a _ - by " a : “1 . ae res igs nougn, t Seems Kel) é 
but not regard it as an end in itself. If we The growth of the Commonwealth is a model in his extremely interesting book, although Scott In April, Astakhov, the secretary of the Soviet Voroshilov knew nothing of the German 


make it our ideal and let it hypnotize us, we 
shall relapse into fatty degeneration of the 
spirit, and lose even the security at which we 
aimed so exclusively. 

I do not believe in the moral value of impos- 
ing insecurity on people for their own sake. 
I. do not believe in trying to whip them into 
achievement with the lash of fear and want. 
I-believe that education is a better taskmaster 


for a world long afflicted by problems arising 
from the unequal development of different lands 
and peoples. Every dominion began as a de- 
pendency annexed by settlement or conquered 
by the sword. Most of them contain conquered 
minorities of other nationalities or races. Every 
one of them achieved full self-government by 
the practical working out of the democratic 
principles expressed in the demand and capac- 


himself does not use the term. 

Scott, who spent nine years in the Soviet 
Union (cf. Behind the Urals), left Vladivostok 
for the United States on June 20, 1941, on the 
very eve of attack. He had been an industrial 
worker and later a correspondent for British 
and American newspapers, and his attitude is 
that of a close yet dispassionate observer. 
Scott’s own political “philosophy,” if it is pos- 


Embassy in Berlin (whom Scott had known in negotiations and the initialing of the agree- 
Moscow) was already shaping the basic con- ment until at least three days later (?!). 
tours of the Soviet-German understanding. But While Schulenburg was in the Kremlin on 
almost simultaneously negotiation began be- the sixteenth, Voroshilov and all the Anglo- 
tween Moscow, and London and Paris. Distrust French, as well as Soviet, missions were 
toward the western democracies was thick and dining at the French Embassy in eet A 
heavy in ruling Soviet circles. Scott maintains friendly tes ju The — — ~ og ne 
that in the Summer of 1939, the British did not met as usual, the Russians this time bring- 

: “pict alice re as ing up thoroughly concrete demands: The 
desire a real understanding with the U.S.S.R., Red Army was to operate in the Lvov and 
districts and 


than unemployment, leadership than want, faith ity for self-government, and by the mother sible to speak of it as such, is neither substantial but were negotiating “with the intention of pull- Stanislavov part of the 
than fear. country’s willingness to grant it freely. The nor important. As one who matured in Soviet ing exactly the same sort of trick as the Rus- Nogogrudok and Vilno districts from the 

After the war the fate of our people will principle of growth is still active. The boundary Russia during the decade when the Stalinist sSians.”” Moscow maneuvered between Hitler day of the outbreak of war. Voroshilov also 
‘depend upon our power to put first things first. between dominions and dependencies is not fixed, system came into full bloom, he has an under- and the Allies, but “during June and July began asking about Polish mobilization 
Our people have the right to be well fed and and the trend is always toward freedom. tone of scorn toward “some sensitive persons” French business men in Moscow remarked on — = vad meme: se ie of wk 
shod and housed and schooled. They have the + « ; who believe that questions of “justice,” “aes- Several occasions that Mikoyan and other offi- an the iestaeatl eae ee ‘eee te 


right to achieve those things and enjoy a sense 
ef constructive usefulness in doing so. Not all 
their jobs can be inherently attrac but all 
can be done with a sense of worth-while purpose 
as our jobs are done in wartime. Our economic 





O*rF of the main motives for the acquisition 
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of many of the colonial territories was com- 





; ; ’ , 
mercial. Comme: | interest still plays a part 
not always beneficent. But from an early stage 


this original motive as far as official policy is 


thetic desirability” and “correctness” play any 
role in foreign policy. Scott recognizes only 
the validity of Realpolitik in its oversimplified 
and vulgarized sense. From this point of view 
he categorically condemns the Chamberlain gov- 


Foreign Affairs 
as though the 
doomed to 


cials of the Commissariat of 
planning 
were 


Voroshilov’s attitude. He began to bluster. 
He said the same things he had said previ- 
ously but with sound and fury rather than 
conviction. ...” 


were working and 
Anglo-French negotiations 
failure.” 

In Berlin on July 22, 
tions for a Soviet-German 


1939, formal negotia- * 4 
trade pact began. 


N any event, with the pact signed on August 


life must be organized directly to achieve the Peay Ses Dees yee ernment for its refusal in the summer of 1939 ' for ; 
object of a right standard of public well-being. “tag open en pe gre od rely nips ay Sgt to grant the Soviet Union the right to occupy Negotiations with London and Paris continued 23, 1939, the question became: did the Krem- 

That means turning our backs forever on (| | y e ; ee a sully ve geal ncn the Baltic States and part of Poland as the price!" Moscow, and at the end of July the Allies Jin believe that it would endure?—“The experi- 
schemes of restriction of goods or labor. If we to be Gone for people whom we ceund in eer of Soviet alliance with England and France. At S¢"t their delegations to reach a military under- enced and wily Stalin,” writes Scott, probably 
wa standing with Russia. On August 10, the Anglo- yemained true to his “sound skepticism,” how- 


ever again dabble in such schemes, our national 





The colonial record has had blots and blem- 


the same time Scott almost seems to condemn 
Chamberlain mutual assistance 


French military missions arrived in Moscow. eyey much “he would have liked to believe in 











future will be threatened and our plan of social. , pee : ae. ahaa te 
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areas of the 





more than | 
country are in distress. 
Phew ensure a full national output and a proper 

welfare standard for all, much of the social 
control of fuctiod } Ww nave earned 




















ized —a Soviet-German war with Britain 
neutral, attempting to hold the balance of 
power. But the Birmingham merchant did 
not have the consistency and fortitude to 
pursue any policy through to its logical con- 
clusion.” 

True, it often seems that this cynicism is a 





to accept le ¢ g the : 
; pose; that the young author will some day at- 
to be continued « ! } ice : 
re as ; 1? tain a more serious level of political understand- 
understand is word rol ‘ : 
: ; < ntrol ! yntrol’s ing. In this book, however, Scott holds fast to 
adopted wartime pu 1 for cont his Realpolitil ; 
‘ a 1is alp ik assumptions. 
sake 0} only t keep naughty producers it rde! ve poli 1 lnption 
We have adopted it because of amou ‘ A ‘ 
néed to put the interest vhole commun HE book, it ought to be noted, is incorrectly 
first, and because it the best way of g¢ - titled. There is nothing in it to suggest a 
the most of what wv vant duel between Stalin and Hitler for Europe 
. P . ‘ -_ . 

Enterprise / t Stalin’s whole foreign policy was permeated by 
order to be « In the ninete ! the determination to avoid involvement in a 
tury it might ve been true to contra t great war, particularly a war with Germany. 
vigor and freshnes t private enterprise wi “Stalin did not want to fight anyone. Russia 
the restrictive effect of public reg an was not prepared for a major war. Stalin 
the twentie t ink 1D ena knew it,” and tried “to make contact with 
toward the centraliz pari ne ; aes 2 Hitler.” But as long as Hitler did not lose hope 
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Condensation of two addresses, one given at 
Swindon, England, December 20, 1942, and one 


given at Newcastle-on-Tyne, January 10, 1943. 








BOMBS FOR BRITAIN. 
London took it. 





DUEL FOR EUROPE: Stalin versus Hitler. 
By John Scott. Houghton Mifflin Co. 379 pp. 


$2.75. 
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MOLOTOFF, A TRANSLATOR, AND HITLER. 
They didn't talk the same language. | 








_ Saturday, January 30, 1943 


Labor,FarmersMust MoveBeyond New DealtoStop 











HE Army, aided and abetted by the Red, 

Cross, the Y.M.C.A., the Salvation Army, 
and our patriotic cigarette industry, made a 
chain smoker out of me during the last war. 

Similarly abetted, the Army will make chain 
smokers out of thousands of soldiers in this war. 
Is that something to worry about? I think so, 
but since I speak as a brand from the burning— 
I quit entirely four years ago, to the great 
benefit of my health—I am perhaps prejudiced 
and a little evangelical on the subject. It would 
seem, however, that the Army, too, is a little 
worried this time, as evidenced by an article 
in the Military Surgeon, entitled “The Cigarette, 
the Soldier, and the Physician,” by Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton. The article is interesting not only 
for what it says, but for what it ignores. 

During the World War years, Dr. Crampton 
tells us, cigarette consumption in the United 
States more than doubled, rising from 25 billion 
to 53 billion annually. 

During the twenty-year interlude between 
wars, this consumption rose steadily until in 
1940 it was 183,000,000,000. That’s 2,000 
cigarettes apiece annually, or almost five a 
day for every man, woman and child in this 
country. 

Soldiers smoke 70 per cent more tobacco than 
civilians. We shall shortly have 7,500,000 to 
10,000,000 citizens under arms, not counting the 
WAACS and the WAVES, who smoke, too. 
For the past year-and-a-half, cigarette con- 
sumption has been gaining at the rate of 3 per 
cent a month. At that rate, if we smoke all-out 
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ERE are the confessions of a nicotine- 
eater — with no lurid DeQuincyan 
flights to be sure, but with an authorita- 
tive ring. For World War I made a chain- 
smoker out of Jim Rorty, and he’s seri- 
ously bent on seeing that this time the 
boys don’t burn their fingers (and so much 
more) as thousands did last time. 
Soldiers, you see, smoke about 
more tobacco than civilians, and cigarette 
consumption is on the rise all the time. 
Will all this be without medical conse- 
quences? Should the Army be uncon- 
cerned about the operations of a vast 
propaganda -and - vested -interest machine, 
irresponsibly cultivating its business, 
which involves the physical well-being of 
millions of Americans, and even perhaps 
our military strength? Some U.S. doctors 
are already engaged on this problem, and 
recently an Army journal published some 
medical-military analyses. In the follow- 
ing article, Mr. Rorty, one of the nation’s 
leading social analysts 2nd a crusading 
journalist, offers his own comments and 
criticisms. 
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for the duration, and if every man, woman and 
child does his or her bit for George Washington 
Hill—and the Federal Treasury—the per capita 
uverage may reach at least ten a day by the 
time the war ends, with many new thousands of 
chain smokers. 

But ten cigarettes a day is already above the 
tolerance limit of a substantial percentage of 
smokers, according to the testimony of respon- 
sible medical observers. So what? Should the 
Army do anything about it? 


* * 





D*: CRAMPTON adopts the typical medical 
approach to the problem. “The search for 
truth about tobacco,” he writes, “begins in the 
laboratory of pure chemistry and physics. It 
continues in the laboratory of experimental 
biology and expands into several fields of socio- 
logical research and clinical experimentation. 
It includes large areas of semi-statistical ob- 
servation. It then becomes dissipated in glowing 
atmospheric clouds of pure speculation. 
Not a word, note, about the economic, social 
and cultural dimensions of the problem. But 
these are the crucial dimensions. If we confine 
ourselves solely to the observations and measure- 


ments of the statistician, the chemist, the 
biologist, and the physiologist, including the 


physician, we cannot even achieve the compre- 
hensiveness of statement necessary for accuracy, 
let alone make a beginning at solving the 
problem. 

Ask the Chinese if the problem of opium 
addiction can be stated, let alone solved, by 
ignoring the forces represented by the British 
“opium war” and the present even more ruth- 
less compulsions of the Japanese. 

But opium and addictions not 
comparable, you say. In certain respects, they 
are not, but in certain other very important 
respects they are. 

The cigarette industry, like 
dustry, is a vested interest with a will not 
merely to live but to expand. It is this will 
which principally generates the spreading and 
intensifying addiction that ultimately becomes 
a medical problem—even a military problem, 
as Dr. Crampton recognizes when be writes: 

“If the nicotine of cigarette smoke is harmful 
—and it is if soldiers smoke more than civilians, 
and they do—the physician’s duty in the situa- 
tion is clear.” 

This duty, as Dr. Crampton sees it, is to face 
the reality of the problem and to search for 
practical “human-wise” solutions. 


tobacco are 


the opium in- 


The pleasure 
factor in smoking must be recognized, he con- 
cludes. Hence, prohibitions not 
indicated. A final complete answer is yet to 
be formulated and it should be 
scientific and, above all, human-wise.” 


“oeneral are 


reasonable, 


Dr. Crampton then goes on to recommend 
measures looking toward (a) a low nicotine 
content in cigarette smoke, (b) slower burning 
(ec) discarding of cigarette butts, (d) avoidance 
of closed room smok (ce) wider time inter- 





vals between cigarettes. 

With recommendations, 
gestion that neuro-circulator) 
pitals be denied unlimited supplic 


these plus the sug- 
nvalids in 


s of cigarette 


hos- 











Dr. Crampton obvious feels that he has done 
his duty. and doubtless he has, according to his 
lights. But these medical lights are not strong 
enough, nor is there illumination § sufficiently 
broad to satisfy this writer. Let us use the 


searchlight of a socio-economic critique and see 
what we see. 
* * 
HE cigarette industry behaves like any other 
vested interest, in a “free” capitalist economy 
and culture; that is to say, its methods are 


Soldiers and Smokers 


By JAMES RORTY 








strictly logical, ruthless, and as totalitarian as 
possible. 

Logically, the cigarette industry is egncerned 
to induce as many people as possible to con- 
sume as many cigarettes per capita as possible. 
To this end it does the following things: 

1—It adopts merchandising and advertising 
practices designed to encourage addicts in their 
addiction, to make addicts out of moderate 
smokers, and to induct new converts to the vice. 
Cigarettes are alleged to give you an energy 
“lift,” to aid digestion, to reduce overweight 
(true, that one, as any haggard sub-deb chain 
smoker will tell you). They are alleged not to 
irritate the throat—“science” now lets you smoke 
as much as you like, according to Philip Mor- 
ris, ete., etc. 

2—On the merchandising side, the industry 
has fostered slot machines, and the hole-in-the- 
wall candy stores and pinball joints that sell 
cigarettes to minors, often at cut rates. There 
is more rejoicing in the councils of the industry 
over one new customer—regardless of his or 
her possibly dangerous susceptibility to nicotine 
—than over a hundred sales to addicts. The 
cigarette industry is not in business for your 
health or my health or the health of our chil- 
dren. Moreover, the industry’ is not alarmed 
by Dr. Crampton’s recommendations, some of 
which, in fact, are definitely helpful to it. For 
example, the true addict will soon make up for 
any reduction either in the nicotine content of 
the cigarette or in the portion of it which is 
smoked. He will simply increase the number 
of cigarettes consumed, thereby profiting the 
industry. 

3—The industry has an established com- 
munity of interest: (A) with the advertising 
supported daily and periodical press and the 
radio. These, on the one hand, disseminate de- 
liberate and corrupting falsehoods, and, on the 





other hand, exclude and censor the truth. 
(B) With the federal and state governments 
which collect important revenues from the 


racket. (“We live by our vices,” as that wooden- 
headed wise guy Westbrook Pegler sagely re- 
marked in a recent column—yes, we do, even 
if it kills (C) With “seience” as repre- 
sented by the academic researchers-——physicians 
and bio-chemists—who are not debarred by 
the hungry “ethics” of their respective insti- 
tutions and professions from accepting subsi- 
dies offered by commercial interests for in- 
vestigations that somehow usually find what 
their sponsors want them to find. The Mulinos- 
Flynn research subsidized by the Philip Morris 
Company is a particularly corny example of 
this. (D) With the rear or business end of 
the medical profession, as represented by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and chairman of 


us.) 


its advertising committee. Dr. Fishbein per- 
sonally consummated the deal whereby the 
prestige of 130,000 doctors was sold at so much 





a head to the Philip Morris Company. Mulinos- 
Flynn and Co. supplied the “research” re- 
peatedly exploded by a number of serious scien- 
tists—and Dr. Fishbein supplied the brazen 
effrontery that for years collected so much a 
page for peddling this stale ‘scientific’? hokum 
in the medical press. 

Dr. Crampton doubtless recognizes that the 
prostitute and the bawdy house are important 
elements of the complex medico-socio-economic 
problem which is syphilis. In much the same 
sense, Dr. Fishbein and the advertising appa- 
ratus of organized are elements in 
the complex medico-socio-economie problem 
which is cigarette addiction. I submit that any 
analysis which ignores this and other essential 


medicine 





etiological aspects of the problem is to that 
degree unscientific. Certainly it seems dis- 


heartingly futile. 
x * * 
HERE is another point on which I wish to 
challenge Dr. Crampton. Granting the unde- 
sirability of a “general prohibition” of cigarette 
smoking in or out of the Army—such an at- 
the 


tempt would doubtless be as disastrous as 
great prohibition experiment of the last war— 
is it not true that total abstention, where 


moderation is impossible, is medically  indi- 
cated in those cases of exaggerated suscepti- 
bility to nicotine poisoning which he describes 
and about whom, in his view, the problem cen- 
ters? I firmly believe not only that I was one 
of those cases of exaggerated susceptibility, but 
that in my case and similar cases the orthodox 
medical recommendation of moderation is inept 
and futile. I could not smoke moderately. 1 
could and did stop smoking entirely and perma- 
nently. Thousands of others, with or without 
benefit of medical advice, have had a similar 
(Continued on Page Eight) 


ai\Will Rome Be Bombed?w: 


OME is not an open 

city, and it is not 
immune from aerial] 
bombardment. 

It is, of course, a 
treasury of art and his- 
toric sites and, it is 
the center of the Ro- 
man Catholic Werld. 
But the decisions to 
bomb Rome, capital city 
of Italian fascism, or 
to abstain, need be taken only on purely 
military grounds. 








There are conflicting views about the 
expediency of bombing Rome, but the 
right to do so under international law 


and existing conventions is beyond ques- 
tion. In the Spring of 1941 the British 
threatened to raid Rome if Athens and 
Cairo suffered air Jombardments. It was 
not to be understood as a pledge not to 
bomb Rome if the Allied cities remained 
untouched. 

Meanwhile the great 
against Italian industrial 
tinues. It was launched by 
ister Churchill last Summer, who said: 
“We should not hesitate to bomb Rome 
to the best of our ability and as heavily 
as possible if the course of the war ren- 
dered such action convenient and helpful.” 
Total war recognizes no aesthetic and sen- 
timental hesitations. It is hardly likely 
that Rome—seat of the Fascist govern- 
ment and nub of Italian railway traffie— 
will be spared. 
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THE NEW LEADER 


NewLiberalismNeeded 
To Win War and Peace 
James G. Patton Says 


By JAMES G. PATTON 
President, National Farmers Union 
S surely as the world is in revolution, torn 
between the idea of slavery and the idea 
of freedom, between the idea of planned scarcity, 
monopoly and exploitation and the idea of 
abundance and cooperation, so surely are these 
ideas in conflict here in the U.S.A. Life and 
liberty are at stake. Political democracy is at 
stake. In large areas within our nation it is 
not yet a reality. For millions of Americans it 
has never been real. They are being asked to 
fight for a right they have never fully enjoyed. 
They and their sons defend it with their lives 
because the Hitler alternative is even worse 
than the twilight zone they have known. They 
have heard talk of the Four Freedoms, the 
Atlantic Charter and a great day when every 
last farm will have one hog, some chickens, may- 
be even a milking cow. 

Such political democracy as we have—and few 
nations have as much—is threatened by stub- 
born refusal to accept economic democracy in 
agriculture and in industry. Native fascists are 
preaching hate among economic, racial and re- 
ligious groups, hatred of elected officials and of 
democratic government. As the People awake 
to the meaning of this war, so do their ex- 
ploiters in this and in every nation. 

Let us recognize the fact that for many mil- 
lions the pursuit of happiness has lost in the 
past quarter of a century much of the plausi- 
bility it had throughout our Nation’s history. 
Today, we look into the future and plan boldly 
—for what? Not for happiness, but for mitiga- 
tion of wholesale misery, for stabilization of 
poverty—a Beveridge plan for social security, 
if you will. It is assumed that the great land- 
marks of life—birth, marriage, illness and death 
—are risks that will break the individual and 
must be socially insured. We can do this but, 
I submit, to make sure of it, we must do much 
better than this. 

* - * 

B* all means let’s have our own version of the 

Beveridge plan and challenge the Tories to 
say Yea or Nay to it. But to get the economic 
equilibrium necessary to make its payments cer- 
tain, we must go more than half way, we must 
pass from the defensive to the offensive. We 
must go beyond the rationing of scarcity to the 
practical provision for the fair and healthy dis- 
tribution of abundance—ahundance within the 
U. S. A. for all people, for farmers, for wage 
earners and the middle for North, for 
South, for white and black. And, solely as peace- 
insurance, leaving aside al] altruism or human- 
ity, we must attend to the distribution of mini- 
mum abundance throughout the world. A quart 
of milk—or a pint—for every Hottentot and 
every hungry person in the world is the surest 
and cheapest insurance against World War III. 
A TVA on the Danube will feed a power grid 
of abundance that will inter-connect a dozen 
nations in a community of interest and enduring 
peace. Abundance, cooperation and peace—here 
is a war aim that makes as much sense in 
Chungking as in Kansas City or Chattanooga. 


class, 


Such war aims need a spokesman, philosopher 
and leader at this hour when the tom-toms are 
beating and the war paint is being smeared on 
the medicine men of reaction. 

Working farmers, wage-earners and progres- 
sive welfare, church, professional and business 
groups must not rely on the New Deal to stand 
off the Tory attack in the new session of Con- 
gress. 

The New Dea! has always been shaped by the 
political, economic and social forces brought to 
bear upon the Washington anvil. Speed in arm- 
‘ng for war seemed to dictate compromise and 


Solel le Bias 


E vu 





A JOB THAT H 


surrender to anti-New Deal forces and persons 
in industry and business in the matter of five- 
year amortizations of war plants, in staffing of 
the new war agencies, in the shelving of labor 
proposals for quick conversion to war produc- 
tion, for-expanding outputs of raw materials 
and for labor participation in management. 


x * + 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT showed his old 

spirit in the seven-point “indivisible’’ anti- 
inflation program, Labor, working farmers and 
public generally supported it. But the Tories 
won, Wages were controlled, farm prices were 
controlled, a beginning was made at price fixing 
and rationing, instalment buying was tightened 
—but the Congress made hash out of the Ad- 
ministration plan for limiting profits and in- 
comes by a tax policy based on the ability to 


pay. The worst tax bill in history was sub- 
stituted. As the year ends, Leon Henderson 
seems to have been sacrificed for his virtues, 


not for his shortcomings. 

Unaided, the New Deal remnants in 
istrative agencies and in the ramshackle Deme- 
cratic Party cannot fight off reaction. Much 
can they shake off chronic 
fag long enough to think out, 
through on a People’s Program to make this a 
People’s War, a People’s Victory and a People’s 
Peace. Why should they? Have our 
organizations, farmers, unions, civic, wel- 
fare and religious groups slipped into the habit 
of expecting “the New Deal” or “the Admin- 


admin- 


loan 








bureaucratic brain- 


launch and follow 


people’s 


labo. 


istration” to do our jobs for us? Were we, per- 
haps, in danger of contracting a “company 
union” attitude? If so, that’s over; from here 
on, we're on our own. 

I renew a suggestion that I’ve been making 
since last August, with an interval of silence 
when it seemed that either (a) the Kilgore- 
Popper-Tolan Bill might be adopted or (b) the 


Administration might accomplish the same ends 
by administrative reorganization. 

Let's set up a Win-the-War Clinic 
and employ independent industrial and produc- 
tion economists and writers to set 
guide-lines, guide-lines for prosecution of the 
war by all farmers, all labor, all resources under 
an Office of War Mobilization or its equivalent, 
with democratic discipline insured by partici- 
pation of all functioning groups and interests 


People’s 


engineers, 


To 
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AS TO BE DONE. 


from top to bottom. 

How? 

IRST, develop an orea-of-agreement group 

from labor unions, farm organizations, church- 
es, schools, some businessmen, some industrialists. 
Start at the national level; spread outward to 
states, counties and precincts, insuring demo- 
cratic participation throughout. Make it a New 
Deal for prosecuting the war and for a People’s 
peace, The principles of the Tolan Report and 
Bill and the largely unheeded findings of the 
Truman, Murray, Kilgore and Pepper commit- 
tees can be our ammunition dump. Let plans be 
definite for Governors, Senators and 
Representatives who will vote a people’s pro- 
gram. Meantime, ride herd day by day on the 
new Congress, reporting to the people the legis- 
lative and administrative good and bad, making 
a record for 1944, the year of judgment. The 
people must know the facts if they are to or- 
ganize, act and vote intelligently. 

Second, discuss in these clinics what is to be 
about war housing, transportation, food, 
the maintenance of the working farm family on 
the land, urban and transition 
from high level war high level 
peace production, formulation of the terms of 
peace. Spell out in people’s language and in 
specific steps what we, the people think of the 
Wallace-Perkins concept of “The People’s Cen- 
tury.” 

Third, develop an information exchange among 
labor, farm and other groups with a joint pub- 
licity program. Let the men in the armed serv- 
ices know we are making an all-out fight to pro- 
vide a decent world for come back to. 

Fourth, harp morning, noon and night on the 
fact that global] peace will be impossible if the 
people’s war in the Middle West or South 
in 1944 or earlier. Get this fact into the heads 
of Washington administrators: the people who 
will win and 
hope in A., not in 
Washington 


electing 


done 


rural health, 


production to 


them t 


is lost 


vote, dream 
precinct in the U. S. 


our war live, work, 
every 
alone. 
Fifth, dare to lift our People’s Program above 
the pseudo-scientific, analytical, factual level up 
t and emotions, 
Are we? Can we stir 
and hearts? If so, then we ean 
organize, educate, elect and legislate. 


to the level of people’s spi 
The people are ready 
their minds 





The Chemical Revolution 








By T. SWANN HARDING 
WHEN we went to war many of our imports 
were threatened, and we normally import 
about four thousand raw materials derived from 
minerals, earths, woods, leaves, fruits, roots, 
plants, animals, and products of the sea. Many 
of these imports had multiple uses. They 
threaded an intricate way through our industrial 
life. 

We need tin, rubber, silk, eamphor, quinine, 
and a large variety of oils and drugs that could 
be named, but can we substitute and synthesize 
our way out of the dilemma? Actually our 
scientists, engineers, and technologists are 
about as smart as any in the world. We can 
use science and technology to wriggle out of 
the grip of any nation or group of nations 
which tries to weaken us by withholding mate- 
rials we customarily import. 

Scientific and technical progress have equipped 





nations relatively poor in natural resources 

like the original Germany, Italy and Japan, for 
instance—to become powerful. It is even more 
interesting to consider the great progress our 
own technologiste are making during the war, 
progress that will produce a changed world 


tomorrow, 
Even at 
textiles 


new methods of processing cotton which 


peace we produced 


which 


synthetic 


superior to silk, 


new 
were far and 
greatly 
and extend its use. 

war with Japan threatened our tin im- 


improve its appearan 

Until 
ports, we had been making tin plate in essen- 
iall same way as the 
made about 120 years ago. 


} | . 
laliy the first tin 


plate 


There was no sense 


was 


to it. The method was wasteful of tin. But we 
had a vested interest in dip tin plating and it 
just seemed too expensive to change over to 
electroplating. 


War came and we changed. By doing so 





only one-third as much tin was required for 
lating. However, the change was now of purely 
formal significance, as dollars and cents no 
longer mattered whe hed in the scales 





against survival. Meanwhile we developed new 
types of food containers which were as 
factory as tin for many purposes and new 
kinds_of food processing which required tin. 
We developed other coatings made of noncritical 


materials which replaced-tin in many cases, 


Satis- 








New ‘War, Synthetics’ Lays Basis for Vast 
Changes in Social and Economic Life 


AR with Japan threatened our supply of 





certain fats and oils, among them coconut 
oil which we use in a great variety of ways, 
principally for food, for soap maki for pro- 
tective coatings, and for making candles. But 


the glycerine extracted in these processes went 
to a dozen another wide 
of uses. 

Then, coconut oil 
went to the pharmaceutical 
chemical industry to be 
for the vinyl resins used in shatterproof 
and to the synthetic rubber industry 
ing their product. The loss of 
imported oils seemed catastrophic. 
we do? 

A few years ago, 
and Italian 
industry also had no ide: 
is no longer worried. Whé 

In the production of fibers for 
burlap fabrics a 


industries for variety 


whi 





contained substances 


industry, 





mad 


into a 





mak- 
and other 


What could 


for 






Ollve oll 


powder 1s extracted as a 


product which contains a lathering age I 
can be substituted for the components of coconu 
oil used in soap. Moreover knowledge of the 
chemistry of coconut oil has enabled us to obta 





a good substitute derived from a nut grown in 

Brazil. Indeed we have a veritable storehouse 

and plants yielding valuable oils and 
lucts i phere, 

1 cohune nuts yield substitutes for 


ns now closed 


ol! trees 


medicini 






imported trom regio 











to us by war. A new series of synthetic resins 
has been made from common resin and tur- 
pentine which replace many gums and resins 
we imported from the Far E We have ac- 
ceptable substitutes ry s¢ g oil 
dition to prod g some of our own, 
as for the camphor and _ ths ‘fume oils we 
forme? lerived fron Fa is 

But ou cnemists a aters have 
rone further build and 
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is required. 
is wasteful for 


















is use W natu r purposes for 
Oils will soon prefabri 1 and bought on 
technical specification. We shall no longer ask 
for oils 3 : ants, animals, or fish. 
The manufacturer wil] then state his need 
f vil of spe ‘ erties be used in 
naking soa} ex $ ricants, or cook- 
g fats. The chemist will give him an oil which 
reci ful.ills his requirements. It will be 
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A E same ry xtile threads, 
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(Continued on Page Six) 
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2 PeCounterattack”” 


NEW DRAMA 
FOR BROADWAY 


Lee Sabinson will present Mar- 
garet Webster’s production of 
“Counterattack,’ new Soviet 
drama. at the Windsor Theatre, 
48th St., east of Broadway, on 
Wednesday evening. The play was 
based by Janet and Philip Steven- 
son upon the Russian script by 
Hiya Vershinin and Mikhail Ru- 
derman. Morris Carnovsky, Bar- 
bara O’Neil and Martin Wolfson 
are featured in a cast of seven- 
teen men and one woman. The 
action of the play takes place on 


THE NEW LEADER. 


pens at the Windsor Theatre 


Saturday, January 30, 1943 


Wednesday Eve 





WORLD PREMIERE 
AT THE HOLLYWOOD 


“Air Force,” the film to which 
Jack L. Warner, executive pro- 
ducer of the Warner Bros. studio, 
has devoted most of the last year, 
will have its world premiere at 
the Hollywood Theatre, The show- 
ing at the Hollywood will be a 
special pre-release engagement. 

“Air Force,” the story of the 
war in the air over the Pacific 
from Pearl Harbor to the Battle 
of the Coral Sea, is the biggest 
flying and fighting film ever un- 


the Eastern Front during the fall 





Of last year. John Root .desiened dertaken. It is based on a script 
: , ey Bees by Dudley Nichols, who wrote 

> cur s 740, 7 , at . : 
ihe setting, The curtain is at 8:4 “The Informer” and other bril- 
liant screen plays, and was di- 


Sammy Kaye 





rected by Howard Hawks, direc- 
tor of such notable films as the 
first “Dawn Patrol,” “Scarface,” 
“Ceiling Zero” 
Have Wings.” It is a Hal B. Wal- 
lis production. 

The premiere is expected to be 
the most exciting event of the 


R.K.O. PLAYS 


and “Only Angels 





NEW PLAY 


Morris Carnovsky and Sam Wanamaker as two soldiers in “Counter- 
a new drama which opens at the Windsor Theatre 


on Wednesday evening 





screen season, with high-ranking attack, 

Air Force, Army and Navy and 

other government officers in 

attendance. JOHNNY LONG 





AT PARAMOUNT 


Johnny Long and his orchestra 


"HARVEST" REMAINS 
AT MUSIC HALL 


Forging ahead at full speed and 





"BLACK SWAN" took over headline in person hon- now | second only to “Mrs. Mini- 

Denise Bemes sod os Me the New York Paramount ver,” which holds the present 

yr rer, co-starre y “eg . ss ” . % . 

Maureen O’Hars “n “The Black when “Star Spangied Rhythm Radio City Music Hall record 

Swan,” xcitiz apie rile Techni started the fifth week of its en- with a ‘ten-week engagement, 
¢ ‘a ‘veenion of Rafael S batini’s gagement. Long succeeds Benny “Random Harvest,” starring 

pie Pye if fi seothae aa the Goodman, who topped the stage Greer Garson and Ronald Col- 

> ‘ee. "Ss 2 2 5 ° e ° 

Spanish Main is playing at the Sow the first four weeks of the: man, is in its seventh week. 

ope s “ > a) ¢ jim’s record-br <j . > . . ve 

siacsamid aac Sas R.K.O. Palace and R.K.O. Man- %™5 a py ed k Si bn Up until last Sunday, 840,661 

g F iene ; -. hattan, Bronx and Westchester Radio Rogues and Frank Sinatra persons have already seen the 
Sammy Kaye (above), his tyke isa ‘ : continue in person with Long. gramatic love story which, in 
Swing and Sway orchestra and Neighborhood houses, and holds qj.4 featured are Helen Young, nterine its seventh - , 
g Hwa) were over at the Albee in Brooklyn Also featured are ung, entering its seventh week, betters 
revue, featuring Tommy Ryan, . es : Lae The Four Teens and Gene the gj -week. engagements estab- 
; Ya Warner Bros. new action drama, — wWijjams ae oe ee See Cree 

Nancy Norman, Arthur Wright, “Truck Busters,” with Richard liams, lished by only three other motion 
3 Thi e > ~p Kavdets : eo athe ¢ ‘ A ° ic rac_*é rhareg ”’ > ila. 
Bily Williams, the Three Kaydets  Tyavis and Virginia Christine in CHINA GIRL pictures—“Rebecca, “The Phila- 
hold over at delphia Story” and “Woman of 


and the Kaye choir, 


the leads, is making its New York 


HOLDS AT ROXY 


the Year.” 


EMBASSY PICTURES 
SENSATIONAL 


Latest films from the Russian 
front headline the new program 
at all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 

Sensational U.S.S.R. Newsreel 
pictures show unusual close-ups 
of the terrifi¢ hand-to-hand strug- 
gle in the streets of Stalingrad. 
Soviet sharpshooters pick off Nazi 
shock troops with deadly precision. 
Heroic Red soldiers beat back 
Hun hordes in the battle for the 
Caucasus. 

News of the Global War: Brit- 
ish Army captures Tripoli. Nazis 
stopped at El Alamein, then the 
British attack and take Tobruk, 
Benghazi and push on to Tripoli 
taking ‘tens of thousands of 
prisoners enroute. 

News of the Home Front: New 
Yorktown launched. Mrs. Roose- 
velt names U. S. Carrier. Sister 
Kenny is honored for her paralysis 
cure. U. S. Mountain artillery 
unit maneuvers in snow at ten 
thousand feet. Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker pleads for speed in 
war production. Coast Guard on 
horseback patrol the East coast. 
American mothers carry babies 
piggy-back to meet the gas ra- 
tioning. 

Following selected short 
jects are showing: 

42nd St.: “West Point on the 
Hudson,” a Fitzpatrick traveltalk 
in Technicolor. “Ding Dong 
Daddy,” a Merrie Melody cartoon. 

46th St.: “Prelude to Victory, 
first Broadway showing of the 
latest March of Time. The story 
of how America set the stage for 


sub- 


” 


the New York Strand. As a spe- debut as the associate feature at ; irl, ses Con the invasion of North Africa... 
si racti > bandleader > Palace. This first-run film “China Girl,” new 20th Century- » Aiea cick TTS Tations of, 

ipenoents an tae rg re tells i mas peng ll ely production starring Gene TOO — how this great ee 

resents e te Ss yvelty , rie ih : pi Sint ensive was planned. 
i he theele 4 yhty cross-c & ay , » Montgomery and 

f eo. “S W: t wheels of the mighty cross-coun Tierney, George ND a , Wn = ; 

a 7 in Prin Png try trucks so necessary to modern Lynn Bari, will remain for a BUY WAR BO Ss H 0 re, aon oc Fg iy 
+ 1» for War & 7 f civilization. The number two pic- second week at the Roxy Theatre. The American Way KS son an i. £ g : y. 

ose aia ipates fou _—* tamPs. ture at the Albee is “It Comes Up The new stage presentation, 4 Dollar Is Never Too CId 72nd St.: “Colorful North ( a- 

Yankee Doodle Dandy” holds [ove Universal’s youthful new headlining Guy Lombardo and his To Go to War— rolina, a Fitzpatrick traveltalk 

over on the screen for a sixth musical with Gloria Jean and Royal Canadians and Nan Wynn, in Technicolor. “Ding Dong 
week. Donald O’Connor. also remains for a second w eek, SALUT ~=6|- Daddy,” Merrie Melody cartoon. 








The Twilight of Soviet Isolation Clippings and 


(Continued from Page Four) 

“many of the younger and less experienced 
Soviet officials took Ribbentrop at face value 
tand envisaged decades of peaceful coopera- 
tion between the two countries. For a 
aumber of months, the relations between 
Germany and the Soviet Union continued 
to develop in a very ‘satisfactory’ way. The 
Kremlin was convinced more and more every 
day than an era of German-Soviet coopera- 
tion was dawning.” 


In the Summer of 1940, 
abrupt end, 


this idyll came to an 


“Germany had signed a pact with Russia 
for the principal purpose of avoiding a two- 
front war. As long as France was-a great 
power, as long as the French air force and 
the Maginot Line stood in Hitler’s way, Ber- 
lin found it necessary not only to be polite 
to the Russians, but to share the spoils very 
generously with them. France out of the 
way, the picture changed, particularly since 
Hitler expected a British defeat and a nego- 
tiated peace within a few weeks.” 

It was not surprising that 

“Authoritative Soviet officials expressed 
astonishment and considerable worry at the 
Speed and effectiveness with which Ger- 
Many had swept to the Atlantic, Soviet 
military publications featured long treatises 
wherein the Red Army Staff’s surprise and 
anxiety were thinly clothed in technical 
phrases.. Soviet military experts, including 
Russia’s greatest strategists, had miscalcu- 
lated German strength and French weak- 
néss. They had bet on a prolonged war of 
attrition in western Europe, which would 
have offered Russia plenty of time to pre- 
pare for any eventuality. The fall of France 
banished all such illusions.” 

From that moment the Soviet Union began 
to prepare feverishly for war. These prepara- 
tions were accompanied by oft-repeated pro- 
testations of friendship with Germany, for the 
purpose of gaining time. Hitler, on the other 
hand, was becoming more and more uncompro- 
mising and demanding. Moscow tried to appease 
him with enormous shipments. Scott cities fig- 
ures on Soviet exports to Germany; of the tre- 
mendous increase of traffic bound for the Reich 
over the Trans-Siberian Railroad; of the amaz- 
inz growth of Soviet “re-exports’” whereby Ger- 
many obtained Soviet products through the 
extraordinary imports of the same commodities 
by the Soviet Union from the United States. 


Nevertheless the clouds continued to gather. 
Under these circumstances, the sudden signing 
of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact in the 
Spring of 1941 should have served, the Kremlin 
believed, to lessen the danger of war. But 
Stalin’s expectations were not realized. Early 


in May, the new Vichy French Ambassador, 
Bergery, set out for Moscow. En route to the 
Soviet capital, Bergery stopped in Berlin. In 


information which 
American journal- 


his diary Scott recorded the 
Bergery transmitted to “two 
ists”: 

“The German General Staff asserts that 
its army could defeat the Red Army and oc- 
cupy the Caucasus and the Ukraine in three 
weeks to three months. It does not want to 
try this, however, because it would be ex- 
tremely expensive and would disrupt Ger- 
man supplies for some time. German Army 
circles are putting pressure on the govern- 


« ment (on Ribbentrop and Hitler) to settle 
outstanding difficulties with Russia peace- 
fully. 

“The basic aims of Germany with regard 








of Russia are as follows: 

*1. Russia must be incorporated into the 
New Order in Europe, i.e.. trade barriers 
must fal!. Russian resources must be made 
available to a greater degree to Germany. 

“2. Russia mus yin the Axis, and the 

i ( r? + must give substantial 
guarantees lly attitude toward 
Germany, i.c., the Red Army must be par- 
tially demobilized, Moscow must break 
tions with London. 

“The German Government hopes to ac- 


complish these aims during the cotrse of 
one or two years, utilizing diplomatic nego- 
tiations,. military threats, and internal po- 
litical intrigue in the Soviet Union. 


“Sooner or later the question of the 0: 


ganization of Soviet industry and agri- 
culture will have to be dealt with, German 
specialists will have to be introduced in the 
Soviet economy as advisers and adminis- 
tPR0OTS: ....” 


There could no longer be any doubt that war 
was near. Soviet Russia’s position was made 
more difficult by the fact that even at this late 
hour—May, 1941—tthe Soviet politicos continued 
to distrust Great Britain. On June 6th, Scott 
saw Sir Stafford Cripps, who was then the 
British Ambassador to Moscow. 

“It has been more than six months since I 
have seen Molotov. It has been many weeks 
since I have seen any Soviet official of any 
rank,” Cripps told Scott. 

The Hess flight to Scotland in May, 1941, 
perhaps even increased Moscow’s distrust of 
England. Churchill informed Soviet Ambassador 
Maisky of the Hess proposal. But Soviet offi- 
cialdom apparently suspected that even this was 
a British provocation intending to drive an 
“Anglo-American wedge between Germany and 
Russia.” The Soviet brand of isolationism cele- 
rated its last victory. 

1941, 


On June 22, it met.a violent death. 


Comment 


(Continued from Page Two) 
and payment. Similar associations é¢xist in chem- 
ical, coal mining and textile finishing. 

An article by Paul Sering in the November 28 
and Nation reviews the fusion 
of industrialist and party officials mainly in the 
S.S.-Funk groups. “Reich corporations of pri- 
vate capitalist firms were formed for the most 
important branches of industry and invested with 
public authority.” 


The Fate of the Money-Bags 

HE tremendous German cartels are an integral 

part of the German war machine. Hitlerism, 
our enemy, is not only the Nazi party, but the 
Industrialist, the Army, the Bureaucracy, the 
Landowners, ete. Our avowed aim is ‘to smash 
these grceups. But there is this tremendous wealth 
amassed, little of which can be "given back” to 
where it once belonged, in the case of foreign 
ig ag ray and much of which belongs directly 
to the Nazi industrialist machine. What are we 
going to do with the wealth and the magnificent 
technological equipment? Will we permit the 
Krupps and Flicks to retain control, or will Eng- 
land and America permit a Socialist Germany ? 


Jew Statesman 


Synthetics Lay Basis for Changes 


(Continued from Page Five) 
has a warm soft feel and is highly resilient. It 
makes excellent automobile upholstery. 

Other sources of the new fibers are peanuts, 
corn, fish protein, yucca, glass, and the bark 
of redwood trees. Rayon can now be crimped to 
give the appearance of wool. The very cells in 
textile fibers can now be altered to expand 
their usefulness and increase their durability. 

A modified wool has been made which strongly 
resists insect attack, bacteria, molds, and other 
biological agents; it neither shrinks in launder- 
ing nor deteriorates in sunlight. Functional 
finishes have been developed which extend the 
use of fabrics. Such qualitiess as crease re- 
sistance, partial resistance to fire, softness, 
warmth, stiffness, smoothness, crispness, and 
luster can be made to order. 

Meanwhile we are learning to get along very 
well without the jute and burlap we formerly 
imported. Osnaburg replace bags of the 
latter for many purposes. We are finding the 
Mexican and Ecuadorian kapok superior to the 
Java product. We are obtaining high-quality 
cordage fibers and woven burlap from Brazil 
and elsewhere in our own world regien. 

If need be we can turn paper into weather- 
and waterproof cordage as the Danes have done. 
It can replace hemp for rope, though we are 
already increasing our own production of 
hemp tremendously. However, 


bags 


fiber 
paper-cord sub- 


stitutes for rope can be used in reaping and 
binding machines as well as on shipboard. 
Synthetic rubbers also will soon be tailored 


like fabrics for specific needs. Liké sugar, rub- 
ber is a hydrocarbon. In other words it is 


composed of chains of molecules containing 
hydr of carbon. Hydrocarbons 
juggled around by skilled 
as to form one from another. 


gen and 


atoms of 


can be chemists so 


The first problem in making rubber is to 
juggle some common and readily available hy 
drocarbon around until butadiene is formed. 
The second problem is to coax butadiene mole- 
cules to link together and form rubber quickly 
Since both petroleum and ethyl alcohol are hy- 
drocarbons either may be used as the starting 


point from which to produce butadiene, 
Since may be derived from such a 


this 


alcohol 





wide variety of sources process obviously 
makes the base raw material one which is 
abundant and cheap. Furthermore a new meth- 
od has recently been perfected by which grain 
may be termented directly to butanol which 

es butadiene by an intervening process. If 
butadiene is merely allowed to stand around 
forms rubber but the process can be speeded 
up by the use of catalysts. 


The product will be tailored to specific needs. 
» Butyl rubber is not a good substitute for natural 
rubber in some items but is supegior for 


inner 


tubs and blimps because less gas or air seeps 
through. It is also superior to natural rubber 
for insulating wires, as exposure to air does not 
deteriorate it so rapidly. 


But buna § is better than butyl rubber for 
tires. It also gives 30 per cent more service 
than natural rubber, provided speeds are low. 
At high speeds Buna S undergoes rapid heat 
deterioratian. Buna N is oil.resistant and is best 
for use in self-sealing gas tanks and in gasoline 
hose. In time we shall make a rubber that will 
be superior to the natural produet for each need. 

On the other hand a new transparent elastic 
plastic is taking the place of rubbet in garters, 
suspenders, and certain other articles. There are 
plastic tubes and containers for food, while the 
hog brush bristles we formerly got from the 
Far East are replaced with nylon bristles. 

Wood and plastics are replacing many critical 
war mat«ials in the construction of automobiles 
and airplanes. Wood that was formerly dis- 
earded as of inferior quality is the base mate- 
rial. Plywood, bonded with synthetic resins, 
and impregnated with them through and 
through, becomes so-called compregnated wood, 
a grainlesss plastic that can replace metals in 
many airplane parts. 

Wood when soaked in a solution of urea be- 
comes a new kind of synthetic plastic altogether. 
When heated to 175-200 degrees Fahrenheit it 
can be bent or twisted into any desired shape. 
It sets when cool, but can be re-heated and bent 
into new shapes at will. 

Just recently tire of ash wood and 
steel has been developed to replace pneumatic 
tires on delivery trucks which it does very well. 
wood in unsupported 
hangers 
also wood is 
discard, 
fully understood 
rearrangements 
will which will 
direction. A 


also a 


The use of laminated 
for the was de- 


used 


roof spans of 
Here 


Into the 


arches 
veloped time 
that formerly went 

When crystal structure is 
by use of the X-ray, internal 
of molecules can be made at 
provide strength in any desired 


some ago. 








new architecture, with bridges and buildings 
made of strong materials of feathery lightness 
will result. There is no end to what science and 
technology can do and, in time, even nations 
that lack the old standbys coal, oil, and iron, 
can get by very well as we shall have new 
alloys, new sources of power and energy, totally 
new fuels 

Our scientists d technologists will not be 
found wanting. Even if we have to get along 

relative isolation, we shall be able to do so 
ithout too much privation. But if we are in 





time offered the far greater benefits of com- 
pletely free world trade, we shall accept them 
gladly. Only thus can the full life science and 
technology have made possible for all on the 
earth be realized 


S.D.F. Parley 


(Continued from Page Two) 
wisely and effectively, it can con- 
tribute to the defeat of those re- 
actionary elements that would de- 
stroy the gains of Labor.” 

A good deal of attention 
given to the matter of how Social 
Democratic groups in the various 
states can most effectively mobi- 
lize their forces for political pur- 
poses, and after thorough discus- 
sion the following lines of actions 
were laid down: 

“As organized labor is rapidly 
becoming politically conscious and 
active, both defensively and ag- 
gressively, Social Democrats must 
ally themselves closely with labor. 
In states where genuine Labor or 
Farmer-Labor parties are organ- 
ized, Social Democrats should af- 
filiate as an organization or join 
as individual members. In states 
where genuine progressive or lib- 
eral groups organize parties our 
comrades should affiliate. Where 
no other means is possible, we ad- 
vise our comrades to nominate 
their own ticket under whatever 
party name or emblem is prac- 
tical. 

“As the Election Laws in a 
number of states make it impos- 
sible or difficult to organize a 
Labor Party our comrades must 
make other political adjustments. 
For example, there are a number 
of states wherein a Labor Party 
ean get on the ballot but only 
with independent candidates. This 
creates difficulties, as progres- 
sives on other tickets must be 
opposed or at best voted for on 
a split ticket. This militates 
against an independent ticket and 
drives workers away from a La- 
hor Party. In such states we ad- 
vise the formation of Labor Po- 
litical committees or leagues with 
which our comrades can affiliate 
or help to organize and select 
such progressive candidates of 
the other dominant parties and 
work for their election.” 

The Banquet to Algernon Lee, 
in honor of his reaching his sev- 
entieth year, was an exceptionally 
large and joyous gathering of 
old-time socialists and younger 
supporters of socialist ideals. 
Among speakers were: Dr. Ben- 
jamin Gruenberg, Dr. Sidonie 
Gruenberg, Professor George S. 
Counts, Mayor Jasper McLevy, 
Abraham Miller. Judge Jacob 
Panken, Judge Matthew Levy, 
Raphael Abramowitch, William 
Karlin. The toastmaster, August 
Claessens, introduced Mr. Wil- 
liam Feigenbaum who read a 
letter from Abraham Cahan and 
presented to Algernon Lee a 
handsomely bound volume con- 
taining letters of congratulation 
on his anniversary. In response 
to the ovation which he had re 
ceived, Algernon Lee brought the 
banquet and the conference to an 
end with a short but very effec- 
tive address on the history, mean- 
ing and future of the socialist 
movement in the United States. 
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Rand School Lectures 
Week of February Ist 
Monday, Feb. 1, 8 p. m 
Is Socialism and What 
Aim At?”—Algernon Lee, 
dent, Rand School. 

Tuesday, Feb. 2, 
“Beginnings of Soviet 
ture’—Elias Tartak. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3, 8 p. m.: 
“Pre-Socratics Philosophies’— 
Bertrand Russell. 

Thursday, Feb. 4, 8 p. m.: 
“What Is a Social Philosophy?” 
—August Claessens. “Labor Re- 
lations in Public Service”—Ellis 
Ranen 


“What 
Does It 
presi- 


8:15 p. m.: 
Litera 





Arthur Rubinstein 
liant pianist who plays a return 
engagement 
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BROADWAY ECHOES 


SHAUADUUUANNNOUDOUAHQUOOUUAUASOUEUAA SADE By Don McCloud TUTE 


D** an Data.. 


. Georgia Southern has gone from strips to scripts 
. Georgia has compiled flock of comedy sketch rofitines for 
service men who want to put on shows ... The boys say they will 
still seitle for strips ... MEL LASKY calls the Erro! Flynn case 
“Star and Barter’ DUTCH born Enny D’Vries, continental 
singer, heard over the Blue Network bears watching ... The gal 
has what it takes.... RADIO ROGUES doing alright for themselves 
at the Paramount ... WARS may come and wars may go but Burton 
Holmes shows up every year with his mighty entertaining trave- 
logue pg ... THE new Opera Co.’s “Five O’clock Opera Con- 
cert” at the 44th St. Theatre this $ Sunday to give unknown talent 
a break... “ASK MY FRIEND SANDY,” starring Roland Young, 
definitely set for Thursday evening at the Biltmore. ... CHERYL 
CRAWFORD’S production of “Porgy and .’ which was so 
successful in New York, is repeating its success in the hinterlands 
-- GRACE MOORE to be the guest of honor at the President’s 
Birthday Ball at the Waldorf-Astoria ... While on the President’s 
March of Dimes Drive the Satire Room of the Hotel Sheraton will 
charge ten cents a dance at their ball, the proceeds to be collected 
by guest collectors which will include Jane Pickens, Carmen Cavel- 
lero, Patricia Ryan and Henny Youngman... Come one, come all, 
it is for a great cause THE stockmarket is not bothering 
Georgie Price these days ... George has made a dandy stage come- 
back. He is currently headlining the Loew State bill... HARRY 
ROSEN has been forced to extend the engagement of both the 
Adrian Rollini Trio and the Four Toppers, so successful are these 
acts at the Enduro Restaurant in Brooklyn ... Oh, well, New 
York’s loss is Brooklyn’s gain... . 
Wi Vives 


Bess 
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Florell must 
B’way: musical 


ARLENE DIETRICH stipulated that Walter 

design her costumes if and when she signs for a 

. DOC BENDER raiding Ringling Bros. Cireus for talent for his 
forthcoming musical tentatively called “Cireus Revue”. .. HERSCH- 
ELL WILLIAMS “Janie” co-author has been promoted to major in 
the U. S. Army Air Corps ... CLAIRE and Merna Barry, Singing 
Sister Team, to be featured in Benny Davis’ “Frolic Revue”... 
HUMPHREY BOGART and Sydney Greenstreet to be starred in 
“Brazzaville” which is a sequel to “Casablanca” Incidentally 


has 


Warner Bros.’ “Air Force” follows “Casablanca” at the Hollywood 
next week ... MAE WEST signed by Columbia Studios to star in 
“Tropicana,” a perfect title for the curvageous blonde THE 
Paramount Theatre stage seems to be a lucky place for up and 


coming performers. Here are the names of some of the people who 


got picture breaks out of the Paramount: Ginger Rogers, Ethel 
Merman, Ray Bolger, Rudy Vallee, Martha Raye, Danny Kaye, 











Bing Crosby, Cass Daley, Gil Lamb, Lorraine and Rognan, Red 
Skelton, Walter Dare Wahl, Betty Hutton, and now Frank Sinatra 
Looks like all the Hollywood scout vng out in the Para- 
mount FAY BAINTER who plays a war mother in Metro’s 
“The War Against Mrs. Hadley” is playing that role in real life. 
Her only son s enlisted i ”e Army and is off to camp... 
ROBERT son NG and Laraine Day in town... Or, rather, were 
in town. Tl ‘e on their way to Washington for the President’s 
Birthday . IF they can ever get “Random Harvest” out of the 
Music Hall, ‘ ‘Keeper of the Flame,” starring Katharine Hepburn 


and Spencer Tracy, will premiere there. 
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at Carnegie Hall on 


Monday evening. 








STALINGRAD UNDER SIEGE 
SEE 


Plus H. V. KALTENBORN and ‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 


EMBASSY | 


~ Russians Smash Trapped Nazis—BitterHouse-to- House Fight- 
ing and Street Battle Shatters 22 German Divisions and 
Breaks Defense Front of the Nazis—Official Soviet Newsreels 


Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


12nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
& B'’way— 72nd St. & B’way 


50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 











Gene TIERNEY - Geo. MONTGOMERY - Lynn BARI 


CHINA GIRL 


IN PERSON T 
‘LOMBARDO NAN WYNN 


ON STAGE OTHER STAR ACTS 
Buy Your War 


Bonds at the R @) X Y 7th Avenue 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL| 
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i An M-G-M Pictu Pheatrical Department of THE 
| ON THE AT STAGE: NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
| (HATS OF ro rt ‘aay sp ctacle in | quin 14-4622, New Leader The- 
by Leonidoff. Symphony Orchestra H atrical Department, 7 East 
under the direction of Erno Rapee. HT 


First Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6-4600 il 








INTENSE SURPRISE! 


-..+ great as only this combination 
»f stars and directors could make it! 


TERESA JOSEPH 
WRIGHT COTTEN 
in Alfred Hitchcock's 
"SHADOW OF 
A DOUBT” 


re with 
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JOHNNY LONG 
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50th Street and 6th Avenue 


THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sy mpa- 
thetic 


GREER 


GARSON 


in James Hilton's 


RONALD 


organizations are re- 


quested when planning theatre 


“Random Harvesi’ parties to do so through the 


15th Street, New York City. 
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- Saturday, January 30, 1943 


SDF News 


Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 

NATIONAL 

The National Conference of the S. D.F. held last week- 
end was a success in many ways. In spite of the hardships 
in traveling, there were delegates and visitors present from 
many states. A comprehensive plan of education and organi- 
zation work was adopted. The N.E.C. was instructed to make 
a survey of the political situation “~~~ ‘ 
in view of the 1944 National elec- Monday night forum opens_ on 
tions. (See story on page 2.) Feb. Ist, 8:30 p. m. Speaker, 

The minutes of the conference Augt st C me ie sens, “Labor's Future 
and copies of the score of 1 in Polit The speaker list for 
tions adopted will be melied to l include 
state secretaries, locals and 1 Howard, 
branches. Individual members can > Bre auer, Elias 
also re¢eive Ew these upon re- "heer, Cote 

















ju- 








Tartak, I 


quest to the National Office. The man Louis P. Goldberg, Julius 
Algernon Lee Fund as announced Manson and David I. Ashe. 
at the banquet is near to $4000 S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 


and many pledges and donations mated Houses, Bronx. Hon. Max 
are vet ta come. is and maneher, Hae 7 Dept. of Markets, 








branches as well a du ‘s on “Safeg uarding the City 
can still send their contributions Consumer’s "Foal Ss pply, Mon., 
to Abraham Mi Treasurer, Feb. 1, 8:45 p. m.,1 ce Assembly 





7 E. 15th St., New York City. Hall. Sarah Volovick, veteran and 
Baltimore, Md.—Dr. S. M. N social Democrat, and or- 
stadt, member of the Natio: ganizer of the branch, has reached 
Executive Committee of the age of 70 and the neh is 
S.D.F. announces the organization arranging a dinner to "s 
of a new branch and that sion on Sunday, Ff 
in progress for still another inthe A algamated Tea Room. 
branch in Baltimore. Mid- Bronx Branch. Social, Sat- 
Philadelphia. Pa.— anuary 30, at the 
tak speaks on “War and 1878 Harrison 
Tolstoy,” Friday, Jan. es feature 
p. m. at the Labo: e the taking ot 





} ioneer 













this occ 
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Center, 415 S. 19th St., Phila mi iC xy Mike “Lev en- 
Dinner Sy mposium, “America? t e 

Labor and the Threat of Political Women’ s Committee. The work- 

agai Sunday, M '146 8 © the mant ifacture of 

m. Speakers, Dean Alfange, Clothing for the re lief services of 

, Tel Lee, August Claessens, the American Red Cross, the Brit- 

the ; h War Relief Society, which aids 


and representatives of t 
and the C.1.0. Phils —s : nat 
Democrats will‘ also celebrate Room 505, Peo 
Lee's 70th year at this affair. 15th St., New . ; 
NEW YORK CITY ol voueere are sily at work 
May 1, will be celebrated in the {ile | yo = y ae is gh 
Debs Auditorium in co shod yg  Thuentey, Hae ses. ©. Se 4p: 
with the Seventh Anniversary of @#"d¢ on Wednesday evenings. 
ages S.D.F. Program on WEVD. 





is now located in 
*s House, 7 East 
< City. Scores 


i allie a nation 






















the S.D.F. An attrz rogram : . eg 
} saturday ning di a 30, 
is being arranged, speeches, skits. 9"). _— yi nl rey a 
dancing, etc. Branches are urged vm — n Lee } “ 
< t » ind ansWers questions on interna 
not to arrange competing afial stb? 1 
. . Jileli, LiViledl i 
for that evening. cone 
The newly elected City Central “estis’. ae 
C = re ittee goes W | jav Branch 1, J.S.V., Bronx. In- 
omni meet anesday E - . 
m+} . s ation I tricers, retresh- 
} 3 BE th St $:30 p : 
7 ’ and entertainment, Satur- 





ng ther business, zh Pi , ' 
ae be made for ¢ , day. January 30, 8:30 p. m., in the 
: : a ; : s ‘SS 5 rs ling’ } 
and vice-chairman, members of W C, - enter, 1581 Washington 
Fy . : . +t Ave., Bronx. 
> ity Executive Committee : ; 
the ¢ ity ‘ttoes, The City F arewell Dinner. Herman Mil- 

and other committees. i . ; 








Central C ommittee eet ies 1} 1g ee, eee, 
j Jewisn s erbe 4" 
again the followin lay vw Plea 
Feb. 10th for el 0 given farewell o1 
r Co E eaving f S. Army, 
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ee meets Feb. 17th ar ay, di 5! r 
Old Timers Socialist Reunions. snorl Re lat 122 Second 
A reunion of memb« Ave., New York ¢ tty» 
famous “Galician” Bran of the ; Morris Sigman Branch meets 
4th A.D., Manhattan, the large Mo 1day, Fe ent 
group of Socialists actis n t ! :~ bg A ie rt 

ict 25 v ‘ ugu essens 

district 25 ye 20 . Ww ia 
campaigns ele orld 
London, William Kaelin, Ado! L.P., 
Held and Judge Panken. P Kis zs Co . 971 s ter 4 : 
visional Committee on arrange-  B’klyn, Friday, Jan. 29, 9:15 p. m. 
ments consists of Mev G \t lica an Hon r Roll 
Jacob Friendlich and ot O y the B. C. V ‘k Club, A.L.P. 
Timers are requested to nta 16th A.D. Kin 116 Bay 
this committee at-R 00. T E Parkway, B’klyn, Sun., Jan. 31, 
15th St. 1:50 ’ \) 1 the Women's 

Emil Bromberg \ Han DIV ? tt sth A D. Bron: 
Kritzer are members of the Co \ L..P. : ow inning the W 0 
mittee to arrange a l ! ind t Peac at their Club 
Old-Timers of W yms Rooms, 2452 Graund Concow 
Brooklyn, who wert t t Monday, Fx 1:30 p 
great campaigns that elected B 5. ¢ 
C. Viadeck. Joseph White i 12 1 
Wm. Morris Feigenba ind East Bro 
Henry Jager. from a Crim 

Flatbush- c e ‘tral Branch. The Judge ¢ rles Solomon 
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UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMB ear RERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS' 

UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154 5-6. g eapeutre 3oard 

meets every Thursday nial it in the office of the Union. L. Freedman, 
President-Secretary. 





ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U., 952 Broad- 
way, New York City; Al 4-727 Abr n Snyder, Manager. 
LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERIC A. New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 
New York City; CHelsea 3-( L. Hollender, Catalanotti, Managers; 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NTERNATION AL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, ‘su LPHITE “AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada, John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 
Bart Doody, Treasurer. 


OINT BOARD DNESS AND. WAIST MAKE RS’ UNION, 23 :2 “West | 40th St. 4 New 





York City; LOngacre 5-5100 - seg = Directors meets every Monday evening 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday ing in the Council Room at 218 W rit 
M off, Sec’y-Treasurer. 





St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; N thaniel 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
JT ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 16th Strect, New York City; 
44 WAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President. 


“THE 2 AMALGAMATED 
¥ ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 10, LL.G.W.U., 218 West 40th 





Street. Execu Board meets every Thursday at the « fic e of the Union. 
Hatry Shapiro, ; Isad Nagler Mgr.-Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. s 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Ex Board; M Diamond, Chairman. Exec. Board 
Nv ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 24, United Hatters, Cap and Mi 
WA Workers’ International 1 n, s now iat 1 West 
N. Y.C. (Tel.: WI sin 7 T 621 Br i I 
quin 4-7023); Uptown office i8 7 Ss N. ¥.¢ (Te CIrcle 7-1649 
Nathaniel Spector, Mana \. M i witz, Co-M r; Alex Rose, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Exe ve Board meets at 8 n I lays; Mr. Isidore Bass, 
Chairman of the Executive 1 1; Mr. Sa Zuckerman, Secretary. 

RWTECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, I 15th St.; ALg. 4-7082. Joint B ard meets 
once a month. Local Executive Bb i meets every two weeks, Mondays, 


5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secreta: 


TITNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 62 of 1.L.G.W.U., 
873 Broadway, New York City; ALg. 41861. S. Shore, Manager. 
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THE NEW LEADER 


Contributors d 





HERBERT MORRISON, celebrated British Labor leader, is Home 
Secretary and a member of Prime Minister Churchill’s War 


Cabinet. 


JAMES G. PATTON is President of the National Farmers Union 
and has been actively engaged in battling the monopolistic farm 


bloc. He is being widely 


recognized as one of the nation’s 


leading liberal militants. This article is adopted from a recent 


address at the UDA dinner. 


JAMES RORTY for twenty years has been a journalist in the best 


muckraking tradition. He 


is the author of many crusading 


books, among which are Our Master’s Voice, Where Life Is 
Better, and American Medicine Mobilizes. 

BERTRAM D. WOLFE, prominent writer and critic, is the author 
of Portrait of Mexico and a biography of Diego Rivera. He 
has traveled and lived in Mexico, and is acknowledged to be 
one of the leading American authorities on Central and South 


America. 


SOLOMON SCHWARTZ is a Russian economist now living in New 
York City, whose recent studies of the class structure of Soviet 
society aroused wide discussion. 

T. SWANN HARDING has been.a chemist, a food specialist, and 
an editor of many technical journals. He has written for many 
scientific and popular journals, and contributes regularly to 


The New Leader. 


RUDOLF KATZ is the secretary of the German Labor Delegation 


in the United States and 
Volkszeitung. 


aun associate editor of the Neue 


HARVEY BREIT contributes poetry and criticism to many 


° literary journals. 


a 





Socialists Hit 
Peyrouton 


(Continued from Page Two) 
republicans and friends of the 
Allied nations. 

“Do you think that all this cai 
be forgotten by our people? Do 
you think that these people will 
be so weak as to forget such acts, 
which mark the infamy of the 
man who accomplished them? 
With great sorrow | tell you that, 
by such leniency towards our 
French Hitlerites, the Allies are 
in the process of losing all the 
prestige which until now they had 
enjoyed through the admirable 








moral position which they had 
assumed in the eyes of Europe. 
There is a real danger to which 
you cannot remain indifferent, for 
it is with such misunderstandings 
that rifts open between people, 
rifts which it is difficult to fill in 
later.” 


Biddle Ordered 
Ban on Militant 


The Militar 
was barred sean from the 
Attorney 
le, it was 








on tne order oi 





General Francis Bid 





nearing 1 





vealed at a posi 
Washington, D.C., on J: } 
Post Office Attorney William C. 
O’Brien in demanding permanent 
suppression of the mailing rights 
of The Militant, read into the rec- 
rd a letter from Attorney Gen- 


eral Biddle in whi th atte 





Post Office Attorney O'Brien 
flatly said: “We are not con- 
cerned here with questions of 
truth or falsity. It does not make 
iny difference if everything The 
Militant said is true.” 

After hearing oral arguments 
and collating the evidence pre- 
sented, the Hearing Board, ap- 
pointed by Postmaster General 
Frank Walke) 


, is expected to re- 


port their findings and recommen- 
dations to the Postmaster Gen- 


eral, in whose hands the final! 





Rand School Opera 
Concert, March 7th 


The Women's Committee of 
the Rand School announces 
that the 12th annual Metro- 
politan Opera Concert for the | 
benefit of the Rand School will 
be held on Sunday, evening, 
March 7th. As in_ previous 
years, the concert will feature 
some of the leading soloists, 
| the ballet, orchestra and opera 
| seenes in costume. Mrs. Sophie 
Turbow has been elecied chair- 
man of the Concert Committee 
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JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organieatian 
73,000 Members $7,5009000 in Assets 
For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimaom cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 
Cemetery and Funera! Provision 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clobs for youth 


JOIN 
The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 


Name...... WTTTTITT Ty tT Age.... 


SSOMHUTOV HUTTE LOOPED PA 








Address... 











Iraq Rallies 
Arab World 


(Continued from Page Two) 
his hopes for an Arab confed- 
eracy. 

What its mass roots would 
would be is another and generally 
ignored problem. Fast-moving 
military strategy necessarily oper- 
ates with the existing relations 
of friendly and enemy forces. But 
no long-range perspective of po- 
litical war aims has yet been 
opened up among the elements of 
seventy millions Semitic-Moslems. 
Little has been heard of any 
‘peoples’ movement.” Destour, the 
Tunisian liberation movement, 
was once a substantial power in 
the Near East. In Algiers trade- 
unionists even held political office. 
None of these factors seems to 
be recognized in the organization 
of democratic forces in this 
strange, foreign area. A recently 
returned resident of Cairo has 
said: “Even more important than 
immediate military victory is the 
attitude of the Near Eastern 
people toward the war and its 
ideals. They are the fulcrum fon 
the largest, most self-conscious, 
most extended block of native 
peoples in the Orient—the Mos- 
lem bloc. To control the mind and 
outlook of the Moslem Near East 

to have entree to a mass mind 
which penetrates every country in 
Asia and Africa...” 


Co-ops Show son 
Business Gains 

Cooperative wholesale associa- 
tions owned by local consumer 
cooperatives throughout the coun- 
try which are, in turn, owned by 
consumers in twenty-eight states, 
reported their greatest business 
in cooperative history, according 
to a preliminary survey just com- 
pleted by the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A. 

The Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association, with its 
headquarters at Harrisburg, has 
shown the greatest percentage in- 
crease of all of the regional co- 
operatives. The pre-audit volume 
of the Pennsylvania co-op whole- 
sale was just over $5,000,000, an 
increase of 52% over its record- 
breaking sales of $3,407,000 in 
1941. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association, with head- 
quarters in Columbus, distributed 
$12,900,000 worth of commodities 
to its local country-wide coopera- 
tives, an increase of 25° over 

















Women’s Division of the 
American Labor Party 
Holds Annual Election 
Patricia Strauss, English author, 
will speak on “The Effect of the 
War on British Labor” at a meet- 
ing of the Women’s Division of 
the American Labor Party, on 
Saturday, Ji inuary 30, at 2 p. m., 
in the Ballroom of the Hotel 
Claridge, 160 W. 44th St. Mrs. 
Strauss, prominent in the British 
Labor movement, has just pub- 
lished a biography: “Stafford 
ripps—Advocate Extraordinary.” 


The annual election of officers, 
and the appointment of commit- 
tees will take place at this 








WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


* (ORGANIZED 1872) 
A Cc-operative Fire Insurance = 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 
Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 
For further information 
ar>iy to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2433 
Ask for booklet 62 





Page Seven 


Morrison Sees End of Colonialism 


(Continued from Page Four) ¥7%7° 
seeds of citizenship—except by recognizing the 
operation of motives and policies quite other 
than commercial. 

I would credit us also with the laying of 
foundations of a good system of law and public 
administration. On the whole and with some 
exceptions, I would credit us with a humane, 
decent, fair-minded attitude toward less ad- 
vanced peoples in our charge. In the weeks 
after Dunkirk, when there was scarcely a de- 
pendency that could not have got free from its 
British connection if it had been bursting to do 
so, the great majority gave tangible proof of 
the most touching loyalty to their British con- 
nection. 

We are not greedy exploiters. The British 
Government puts a lot of money each year into 
the colonies and seeks no commercial return. It 
has rejected all temptation to be a monopolist. 
In peacetime it was selling the eolonies only 
about one-quarter of the goods they bought, and 
made no difficulty about their sending elsewhere 
nearly two-thirds of what they produced. The 
great rubber plantations of Ceylon sent most 
of their products to America, and Malaya sent 
four times as much of her wealth of rubber 
and tin to America as to Britain. 

That there has been material progress from 
which native populations have benefited, I am 
well aware. But until recently there has not 
been enough drive, system and urgency about 
our attempts to organize the economic life and 
better livelibood of the colonial peoples. For this 
defect, public opinion at home must bear its 
share of responsibility. People have not been 
interested enough in the colonies. If we want 
constructive policies and progressive purposes 
in colonial government, we cannot expect them 
to grow spontaneously out of administrations 
on the spot. 

* * * 

I want, therefore, to see the adoption in still 

fuller and more practical spirit of the prjn- 
ciple of administering the colonies positively for 
the benefit of their own people. In the long- 
term sense, the interests of the colonial people 
are in line with those of the rest of the world. 
But if there is a conflict of short-term interest 
—for instance between the needs of the world 
for more raw materials and the needs of colonial 
peoples to grow more food for themselves—then 
their need must come first without question. 
And their need for help in management, indus- 
trial and agricultural technique and up-to-date 
methods of distribution and marketing should 


be met by the operation of development boards 
or other economic agencies under some suitable 
form of public control. Nowhere in the world 
is there a stronger case for the enlightened work 
of such public economic instrumentalities than 
in the colonies. Private undertakings are re- 
sponsible to no one but their shareholders, and 
we should not have on our consciences the ir- 
responsible handling by powerful bodies of the 
economic destinie these partially developed 
peoples. 

We must be ready to spend more freely to 
set the colonies economically on their feet. Here 
1 do not advocate impractical, spendthrift pol- 
icies, but the casting of our bread upon the 
waters so that it returns to us with the growth 
of contented, progressive communities and valued 
economic partners whose progress serves not 
only themselves but us and the rest of the 
world. 

There must go with this policy of economic 
development a policy of labor advancement and 
of enabling undeveloped and partially developed 
comniunities to get practical training in political 
arts and governmental capacity. It would be 
sheer ignorant and dangerous nonsense to talk 
about grants of full self-government to many 
of the dependent territories for some time to 
come. In those instances it would be like giving 
a child of ten a latch-key, a bank account and 

shot-gun. But we can combine forward pol- 
icies in education with opportunities for native 
peoples to take a developing part in the forms 
of self-government appropriate to their own 
circumstances, 

After the war the whole British Common- 
wealth, not the colonies alone, will need and 
will want to adopt as a condition of survival, 
enlightened policies of international co-opera- 
tion. After the war no power will be able 
single-handed to ensure its own security. If 
the Empire were to try, it would cripple itself 
in the attempt, and I doubt if it could succeed. 
Only in a wider system of political security will 
the Commonwealth find its own salvation. 

The peoples of the Commonwealth will be 
quite unable to work out policies of economic 
welfare for themselves on a basis of exclusive 
cultivation of their own imperial garden. The 
countries of the Commonwealth need the rest 
of the world just as it needs them as a market 
and source of supplies. The myth of a self- 
sufficient Empire has gone the way of other 
historical illusions, and I hope and believe that 
British common sense has said good-bye to it 
forever. 











Mexican Battlegrounds 


(Continued from Page Three) 

and the Jacobin character of so many of its move- 
ments for social reform and political democracy. 
The Church in turn has made Mexico, which 
largely leads in the political movement for con- 
tinental unity, also a sort of spiritual leader 
of the continent by the Papal proclamation of 
1941 declaring the Virgin of Guadelupe to be the 
patron saint of the two Americas, 

2. Lombardo Toledano, ironically dubbed “The 
Mexican Father Divine” and the “Interplanetary 
leader” is one of the villains of Miss Kirk’s piece. 
After all the buildup by self-blinded liberals and 
Stalinist fellow-travelers, this too comes as a 
surprise to the reader, Here Miss Kirk’s factual 
reporting is so solid that this feature alone would 
make the book worth reading. Lombardo himself 
has helped her to see through the blinding torrent 
of his eloquent words by causing those poured 
out while the Stalin-Hitler pact was on to cancel 
out those uttered in a contrary stream when 
Hitler attacked Russia. When Miss Kirk finishes 
confronting the selt-nullifying words of “before’’ 
and “after,”’ Lombardo Toledano is stripped of 
his bright raiment of words altogether. All those 
who dream of “using” the ex-leader of the Mex- 
ican labor movement as the head of the so-called 
Latin American Confederation of Labor should 
be given this book as required reading. To be 
sure, Miss Kirk would have done a still better 
job had she realized that Lombardo’s successor, 
Fidel Velazquez, is in his post as President Avila 
Camacho’s labor lieutenant, just as Lombardo was 
Cardenas’s and Morones the lieutenant of Calles. 


Africa Parley Skirts 
Major Political Issues 


(Continued from Page One) 

Why? The answer here is that the impression 
would have been unfortunate if three of four 
allies conferred but left Russia out. The hue 
and cry would have been that a squeeze-play 
was being pulled against the Russians because 
of their political philosophy. Therefore, Chiang 
Kai-shek was not invited. Madame Chiang was 
scheduled to attend, but this was reported can- 
celled at the last moment. It is possible that 
she and other leading international statesmen 
are now on their way to Moscow to further 
enlighten the man who would not come to Casa- 
blanca. 

—Finnish officials were reported present at 
the conference. This may mean, a Russian 
truce is in the offing. Such a move would indi- 
cate that Germany has weakened consider: 
since only the threat of complete occupation 
has kept the dormant Finnish armies on a war 
basis during the past few years. If this is so, 
what are the terms of the Russo-Finnish 
These terms will be indicative of Russia’s atti- 
tude towards her weaker neighbors in post-war 
years. They will also be a hint of what Russia 
will do at the peace table. 

6—If the Finns were present, then credence 
must be given to the report that Spanish and 
Turkish delegates were there. I mere 
physical presence indicates a sharp 
Nazi influence among neutral nations. Why, 
then, did the White House permit U. S. Am- 
bassador to Spain Hayes to make a public 
propaganda speec General 
Franco that we 
emigrés” or any 
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line or 


irtually assuring 





do nothing to aid “the 


hrow a 





regime which was set up by two of our enemies . 


And if these assurances 





bi yan 3) 
ico were “mill- 








tarily expedient.” why then could not the talk 
have been eliminated a private conversa- 
tion held? ’ 
These were some of the questions and prob- 
ems raised by the Casab! ice, Per- 
haps it was “unfinished perhaps 
the military time-table w esolve more issues 


than we think. Some progress has been made 
toward global conceptions, but old major-power 


differences. are still with us. 


Moreover, he who would deal with any conference 


ot the labor movements of the continent will never 


understand what he is up against unless he 
realizes that in most, though not all, Latin Amer- 
ican countries the governments will appoint the 
“delegates” to represent their “laboring classes.” 

3. Miss Kirk portrays the Sinarquista move- 
ment, and rightly so, as a powerful and terrifying 
force for reaction and possible Falangist-Fascist 
manipulation in Mexico. But she makes the fatal 
error of seeing the movement as too much an 
emanation of “European” intrigue. Actually its 
strength as a mass movement of the poorest and 
most exploited layers of the population rests on 


the fact that it makes real criticisms—even has 


a monopoly of real criticiszm—ot the evils of 
bureaucratic corruption and exploitation as they 
affect the masses. It can do this because Mexico 
is a one-party (which means in practice no-party) 
government. So long as the labor movement, the 
peasant movement, and the “Party of the Revolu- 
tion” are subsidized by the government, so long 
as their papers and headquarters are paid for, 
their “leaders” selected by and paid, through jobs 


or otherwise, by the government, so long can 


Cristeros, Sinarauistas, or plain reactionaries of 
any brand mobilize mass support by giving voice 
to the real grievances of the masses in the name 
of “the revolution” itself. This is the chief missing 
piece in Miss Kirk’s valiant attempt to put the 
Mexican jig saw puzzle towether in a coherent 
picture. With that corrective in mind, the reader 
will tind this one of the most instructive and ab- 
sorbing pieces of reporting that has come out of 
Mexico in a decade. 


Truman Report Raps 
WPB and Navy 


(Continued from Page One) 
been brought. Even the Tolan Committee 
changed its views after checking the situation, 

“Even the Los Angeles Times, one of the 
spearheads of the pro-evacuation hysteria, now 
admits there was no case of treason. 

“Why the sudden propaganda meve now to 
treat these innocent Americans as the Gestapo 
treats Jews? Is it any coincidence that. the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals is to hear the appeal 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West to have 
all ot Oriental extraction stripped of citizen- 
ship rights (and also to attack the citizenship 
of Negroes, too!); that the Stewart bill to de- 
prive those of Oriental extraction of citizen- 
ship and put those of Japanese origin in econ- 
centration camps at ferced labor is being re 


vised?” 


The press in the last two weeks has been filled 
with a slew of stories about recent developments 


nd hi-octane aviation 


in fuel-cracki 





f 
f 
J 


gas. The first story was released by the Houdry 
company, but its stories were quickly obscured 
yy a flow of stories from Standard Oil which an- 


nounced its own developments and toured cor- 





respondents through its plant. Now 


Standard Oi! of Indiana announces another de- 
velopment. 





Standard Oil and Houdry were the chief com- 
etitors for government contracts hi-octane 
yntracts; Standard Oil wit ts superior 
pressure organization won out. One of the chief 
yvackers of Houdry is Sun Oil owned by Joseph 


Pew, big GOP moneybags 





Latest twist » FE PC fight is a suggestion 
fro nistrs 1¢ es t a new conimittee 
to be staffed by paid o ffi Is. Negro leaders 








are skeptical, want an independent committee 
and insist on hearings on discrimination in rail- 
roads as proof of sincere intentions pudding. 
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CAPTAIN RICKENBACKER ON 
PRODUCTIONN 
APTAIN EDWARD RICKENBACKER has 
the distinction of being a hero in two 
wars. No one could detract from his glory. 
His recent desperate adventure on the Pacific, 
his return to the living after having been 
given up for dead, has specially endeared him 
to the heart of the nation. 

But it is doing a service to our distinguished 
hero to tell him in plain words that his recent 
remarks to the auto workers of Detroit were 
plain nonsense. Some of them widely re- 
printed for no good purpose ran as follows: 
“Bring back the troops from the hell holes of 
the world. place them in the factories, take the 


agreements can prevent walk-outs if inflation 
continues at its present rate. 


production lines. The men at home are trying 
to maintain decent living standards to which 
the temporary soldiers may return. Any man 
who attempts to turn them against each other 
is trying to divide relatives, fellow workers, 
fellow citizens. To the extent to which he 
succeeds he injures his country. 

There is a fable about a fellow who should 
have stuck to his last. 


DRESSMAKERS AND INFLATION 


HE International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


HOW BIG AN ARMY? 
HE question as to how large the American 
Army should be is an extremely compli- 
cated one. It involves important military, eco- 
nomie and social problems. Primarily the de- 
cision as to the number of men needed to beat 
the Germans and the Japanese must be reached 
by our General Staff. These military author- 
ities have officially held from the start that 
Union is as solidiy behind the war, the _ the correct figure is somewhere near 7,500,000. 
President and all of his policies as any body Together with the personnel of the Navy and 
of men and women in this country. No group’ the Marines, this would give us a fighting 
of people anywhere could be further from any force of near eleven millions. 
ile workers and place them in the fox holes a be yer ata egaien Prmagesol ago These figures were, of course, reached after 
Dh senile Sarches malaria and the we ee iat getup. et mate than twenty thou- consideration of the size of the forces of the 
Japanese, and I will guarantee you that pro- ““’ Sress makers ae, been on strike. === Axis Allies and of the Allies fighting on our 
Milian will be caine. wie an ot In spite of _no-strike agrements, workers side, If the Axis forces amount to 14,000,000, 
pa as ete oy whose wages fall too far behind the cost of it is calculated that with ten to eleven million 
oubled—within thirty days. living will spontaneously stop work. The right Americans added to the British and Russian 
It is to be presumed that some of the boys to strike is part of our free tradition. The fact forces we shall have the necessary preponder- 
in the fox holes came from Detroit assembly that these dress makers asserted this right ance of power. ; 
lines. Many thousands have gone to war from — quietly and were allowed to assert it proves During recent weeks spokesmen of our Gen- 
those lines. It is natural to suppose that if that the war has, thus far, not destroyed our eral Staff have expressed a desire to raise our 
these young men were returned to their old — gjyj] Jiberties. Army figure to ten millions and our over-all 
places they would do, after getting used to The War Labor Board has taken over the figure to thirteen millions. An effort to obtain 
things, about as well as their fellow workers. case, and tne strikers have gone back to their authority for this increase probably will be 
As for the others, those from the farms and shops. But the problems have not been solved. made in the near future. The ultimate deci- 
offices and other industries, it would be a The remarks coming from President David sion, of course, must lie with Congress. It is 
long time before they could be expected to hit Dubinsky, loyal supporter of the Washington important, therefore, that this matter should 
the stride of the men who know their jobs. administration, must be taken with the utmpst be publicly discussed. 
The Captain knows all about flying. As an — seriousness. They should be carefully co It would seem to the unmilitary mind that 
executive of a great air transport company by officials of Office of Price Administra with more than seven millions in the Army, 
he probably understands a good deal about the and of the War Labor Board. The difficulty about two millions in the Navy and something 
business end of that part of the airplane busi-  gyises from the fact that we take for granted like two millions in the Marines we shall have 
ness, But about manufacturing it is evident that the cost of living has been stabilized when as large a military and naval force as we 
that he knows nothing at all. as a matter of fact it has not. The War Labor can supply, transport and use to advantage. 
There is an ominus sound to some of the Board adopted the Little Steel formula on It is true that the estimate of the number of 
Captain’s other remarks which probably did the theory that after September, 1942, there industrially employed persons necessary to the 
not escape the attention of his Detroit listeners. would be little, if any, increase in prices. Con- support of men under arms has steadily de- 
In. these portions of his address he spoke trary to the theory, there has been a slow but clined. We were formerly told that there must 
patently as a business executive completely steady increase in the cost of most things be sixteen persons working to supply one man 
without authority to represent the fighting which workers must buy. Since the OPA actu- in the fighting forces. The estimate has now 
men. He said that out of the war will come ally has not succeeded in imposing a ceiling sunk as low as seven or eight. Our employed 
“rugged individualists” and that “they will not on prices, the WLB has no right to proceed population is now creeping up from sixty mil- 
accept regimentation or planned economy.” on the theory that this has been done. lions toward seventy. It is evident that a com- 
Without explaining how he found out, he as- The OPA regulations which failed to keep bined force of between ten and eleven millions 
serted that “they will want the same oppor- down the prices of bread and milk and meat will approach the limit which we can place 
tunities that we have had.” What these do set ceilings for the dress trade which make in the field without crippling necessary in- 
opportunities are he did not specify. But a__ it difficult for the manufacturers to accede to dustrial production. The further the develop- 
little later he spoke slightingly of the short the demands of the workers. So the workers ment of mechanization goes, the more impor- 
work-week. Perhaps his idea was that these are caught between the failure of OPA on the tant is it to stop at the right point, to attain 
rugged individualists will heroically insist on one side and its success on the other. the right balance between men under arms 
a long work week with low pay. Prentiss M. Brown, the new OPA chairman, and men in the factories and on the farms. 
This is the first time in this war that we should see in this stoppage a scrious warning. This has always been an unmilitary nation. 
have had from any military leader such a_ In his public remarks on taking office he spoke Civil authorities and civilian ideals have al- 
blatant proclamation against the ideals of rather complacently about a gradual rise in ways controlled. The longer the war proceeds, 
organized labor. Any effort to set up men _ living costs. Members of the farm bloc ac- the greater the danger to this tradition. 
under arms against the organized workers is cepted his words with approbation. It is Military leaders are constantly under tempta- 
fraught with danger. It is aimed at dividing precisely the kiting of prices desired by these tion to increase our forces for other than 
men who belong together, who have the same’ farm politicians which leads to such strikes purely military reasons. Against this tendency 
aims and the same interests. The men in the’ as this which is now taking place. We must the citizens and members of Congress must be 
fox holes are brothers and sons of men on the have effective price regulation or else. No 
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Wm. McFee Hits Thomas Wolfe, Supports Plea 


Hemingway, Plugs Tarkington Please let me use a little By Randolph 
From WILLIAM McFEE ness in the critical instrument. Feat spnee te sxtees my For Negroes 


To the Editor: There are times when I say to thanks to the 800 friends who 
From ROSALIE HOTSON 


I regret the irascible tone of myself, while reading American were at the dinner Sunday 
my letter about Mr. Dennen’s re- critics of our time, they may re- evening, and to the Nase! Piccsaitd 
view o red Kazin’s book, “On ‘er to these older writers, bu » He away Dy § oSS, "o the Editor: 
aie of ‘ Patats «60 f t} ld t but ig _ =, by sickness To the Edit 
. ” i Oe ee ee eas : y trave ifficulties or othe P . ‘ 
Native Grounds.” I have read a they have never really read them. ~ Miri Fionn prices ooh Pgs In your very interesting issue 
number of such books in recent They could never think these new lation, ‘teen pes +e call of December 26 I, especially was 
years and they all seem to me to. men so great if they had ever I hee re eit ad ante : stirred by reading the article 
ignore the best books in American read any books. hat oad — — lh es “The Negro and U.S. Democracy” 
literature and concentrate on the This is a provocative letter and Si “te att Pen thom le by A. Philip Randolph. I have 
best-sellers and the politically- it is so intended. I think your ati eden iv. tis heltow ~ been long in sympathy with the 
. . Fe > ato $ > vo . > « > ‘ . . . a 
radical novels. I suppose I might critics are pretentious becausc the praise that has been ‘a er democratic aspirations of the 
have known that the slip about they are everlastingly afraid to upon ai But I feel aan oh Negro and Mr. Randolph’s reflee- 
Crane and Stendah!l was acciden- praise some book that is really though shana “" ee tions and statements are timely 
° . m *1.. . ] ries” 4 ’ as ; 
tal; but many reviewers drag in good like “Merton of the Movies Bt Pahl SP ie and thought-provoking. 
Thev strain to be nevertheless sincere. Without om , 
1ey strain to be ; : : The recent debate on the Anti- 
turning my head, it warms my . ‘ . 
‘ poll tax measure and its historic 
defeat in Congress by the South- 
ern Congressmen was particular- 





Algernon Lee Extends 

Thanks to Friends 
From ALGERON LEE 
To the Editor: 





some little-read author to clinch for instance. 
ar f Stendah , rhbr P 1 miss ¢ ‘eallv re- 
an argument. As Stendahl is one highbrow and miss a really 1 h : , 

‘ ae ; a eart. Perhaps it w > 

of my hobbies I am sensitive. I markable novel like ,,The Damna- in - aaa al ; a help pa, 

a - 2 7 so . m1 , ” wt é ears O lie may ve 
still fail to appreciate Kazin’s tion Of Theron Ware while os . y 3 

py ak é remain, to come a little nearer 


original point, which to me is whooping a piece of tripe like ; ; ly discouraging and portentous a 
pot a ake *4 ‘Can't C » Home A rain.” to deserving it all. this ti of ; 1 ; 7 1 0: 
str: d. ) é i¢ » Again. ace : iis time of world struggle. 
straine January 26, 1943. , ¥ rugs 


excited over “Look It must be confessed that our 


Angel” and omit to President himself seems to lack 
Wolfe had not read the moral courage to challenge 
and incontrovertible. Such an at- 

To Blame for titude can be fateful. 
. Randolph’s article can be accept- 
Spain Tragedy ed as a solemn warning to the 
such a spurious democracy and 
ee ean ure apparently fighting to main- 

To the Editor: > ; r 
It was 








Another thing irritated me in They get 
reading Mr. Kazin’s book, and you Homeward 
may take it for what it is worth, see that if 
and that was his smug brushing- ‘Ulysses’ he never have 
off a man like Tarkington, for in- written it. He even took on the 
stance. It so happened that I had color of Joyce like a chamelion. 
just finished reading, for the third And in any case it was not a very 
time, “Alice Adams.” I read it interesting novel. This is the 
when it was published. (I had point I am coming to, that Amer- 
just returned after the war.) I ican critics have a tendency to 
read it about two years 
ago and was tremendously im- 
pressed with its quality. After 
reading it three times, I maintain 
that it is an important American 
novel. Mr. Kazin 
amused than otherwise about Tai 
kington. To compare a craftsman 
who could Alice Adams PROFITS STORY 
with a blundering wah-wah write) From J. L. SITWELL 
like Dreiser or a half-demented To the Edito 
ranter like Thomas Wolfe seems The New Lezuder’s scoop on t 
to me to indicate ) Profits study by the OPA 





would 


deal with books that are sen- 

sational rather than good reading. 
(Mr. McFee is the author of 

many novels of the sea. His latest 

book is The Joseph Conrad Argosy. 
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Note.) 


again 





Sa S FDR those traitors to democracy, and 
y the implications are inevitable 
This last paragraph of Mr, 
American people who support 
From SAMSON HORN 
tain it. 


Roosevelt and nobody “Tf the war does. not achieve 


jee who slanned +1 har 
else who clapped the embargo on racial, economic, political and so- 
Loyalist Spain. In the January geial equality for the Negro, it 
oF issue P The lo me — ° . : Saag Cite 
mM i ug of Phe Ne Ww Le ader, will have been fought in vain and 
r. R. Greene writes in his weep- = will be only 
ing story on Congress that “once terrible war between the colored 
arn: . PR ap ; } 7 
again Mr. Roosevelt will be foreed and white races of the world.” 

‘ law all? ; + 4 
to ‘play ball’ with the conserva- We shall ignore the truth of 
tive elements who prevented his 


seems rather 





PRAISES WAR 


create a prelude to a more 





this statement at our peril. I ap- 











no standards and really do not once agal proves that your pa- fitting the embargo on arms to preciate the fact that your good 
know where they are. The ever- per is up on its toes in finding Loyalist Spain. hat is a shabby paper recognizes the great sig- 
lasting emphi on Hemingway and highlighting the real news of alibi. The embargo was Roose- nificance of the Negro Movement 
is another symptom of a wea the velt’s baby and nobody should — by publishing such articles. Keep 
. atiempt to deprive him of it. He it up! Mrs. Rosalie Hotson. 

UOUNOODNERSVANGOOONSERUAUOUAAEN GEASS AEU AN OMOEA TT =| Chimself begot the embargo by -_ saaeniacnoee 


means of a special message to 
t al i an . 
As soon as Congress con- 


Congress 


Ww) vened, in January of 1937, Roosc- 

ren th Spanisl tivil ‘ It } ; i 

' ng — - “Ve wal velt rushed in a special message, 
woke out in 19386, Roosevelt had requesting that the Neutrality Act 
no legal authority to embargo be so amended as to allow him to 








: the Spanish government; for the »mbargo a rover nt j ‘ase of 

7 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y.—Algonquin 4-4622-4623 Ne it lity Act a ith wie 1 pane om ‘oe. d a , vernment in ee ( 
: Pei Paes npc : ciV war. mgress complied a 

Official Organ of the Social Democratic Federation Devoted - 1] Rar aad war once; the embargo was clapped 

< nde. nerican and inter- on, and at the deadline the Coast 


to the Interests of the Labor Movement. m 


. ational law, -he had to allow Guard chased the Mar Canta 
WILLIAM g. BOHN, Editor snipment to the Spanish govern- brico o it of New York harbor 
DANIEL BELL, Managing Editor 8, ; vaie embargoing the : sr lets and nearly caught her. Don’t we 
. ou e partiy surmountec this all remember these things? How 
Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the policy fliculty when, having made his can ie ne be sah ih He _ 
of The New Leader. On the other hand it welcomes G V poe cal “non-intervention” ean ‘ony i =? whi wa 
° — ° ° ° = oe = anybody trv oO 1T¢ asn 
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Where the News Ends 





By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Mr. Straight’s Brave New World 


icidal lunatic, 
ment with the 
aspiration expressed in the title of Michacl 
Straight’s new book, Make This the Last Wai 
(Harcourt, Brace). After reading the book, how- 
ever, I felt that the 
ahead of his gift for 
the author, while preaching a crusade against 
Axis totalitarianism, seems to favor a somewhat 
more humane, but not essentially very different 
kind of 1 brave new world which 
he envisages, with the individual a robot in the 
hands of an omniscient and omnipotent bureau- 
carey that would train him in the way he should 








i IKE everyone who is not a hor 
I feel tl cordial ag? 


the most 


author’s aspiration ran 


lementation. In fact, 





¢ 


ror tie 





gimme 


go. To prevent that kind of world, in my opinion, 


would almost be worth another war. 

The author’s bias crops out in such character- 
istic phrases as “our 
appalling overemphasis 
on individualism.” How 
anyone, in referring to 
the overwhelming col- 
lectivist age between 
the two catastrophic 
world wars, could refer 
to an overemphasis on 
individualism is beyond 
my comprehension. It 
seems to show as defec- 
tive a sense of values 
as Mr. Wallace dis- 
played when he im- 
plied, in the course of 
a tribute to the Soviet 
Union, that this busi- 
ness of “Bill of Rights 
could be 


overdone. In an age 











lh 


William H. Chamberlin) democracy” 
where so many human lives have been blighted 
by Gestapos, GayPayOos and lesser organiza- 
tions of terrorist snoopers, it certainly seems poor 
taste, to use the mildest possible expression, to 
disparage the safeguards of the Bill of Rights. 

I believe that future 
that not the least reason why the 


historians will recognize 
wars of the 
twentieth century were so gigantic in scope and 
so ferocious in character was the destruction of 


individualism. And if there 
, 
} 





nineteenth century 


i 
of enduring peace, t 
31) 






is ever to be an era ie first 
condition—in my opinion—will be the willingness 
and the ability of the individual to say “No” in 
no uncertain terms to the stat 

But Mr. Straight seems to 
touching and naive, in the 
order where there will be no check 


of the bureaucracy to boss aro 
for his own good, of course 


which should be regarded as 





interprets ‘opp ini S 

He reveals the ource ¢ i political and eco- 
nomie inspiration when he writes that in 1938 
“the most active minority within us had turned 
from their own countries and to Russia for 
leadership.” And, like most of those who “turned 

















to Russia for leadership it any first-hand 
knowledge of Soviet realities, he falls into gross 
errors of perspective and historical analysis. He 
makes the extravagant overstatement that in 
1932 “American economy was powerless to pre 
vent widespread Starvation in tne presence 
unlimited resources.” 
NE need not for a moment minimize the 
oo of ul Yn ] vin + ) _ ( 
of in th 
recognize tnat tie 
on nt I ed \ 
otner t € it 
tion” in 1932 was in the Soviet Union, when the 
planned starvation of the peasants in Ukraina 
and the North Caucasus too i toll of human 
lives that is never bec paralleled it land 
where he people enjoyed those guarant o 
ndividual berty w M Straig irds 
vith such su s itemp 
I le a or es ims pl i 
a t Ru ‘| ( es s n 
il reas € y nood i Vine € 
yvrites 
“Ou it r mability t ( ne to the ald 
the Russians he i vere saving us Was 
so terrible that it is hard to see now how we 


shall ever regain their con 
Pleas to give Russia a prominent place in 
councils of the United Nations 
realistic admission, in 











are ratner curi- 





ously accompanied by a 


one place, that Russia has vouchsafed a minimum 


of confidence, even when it was a question of 
receiving American military and other supplies. 
One would suppose that confidence must be a 
two-way proposition, 

There are excellent features of Mr. 
Straight’s book. He is sound in advocating an 
end of monopolistic imperialism, the recognition 
of the right of the more advanced colonial peoples 
to self-government and the desirability of insti- 
tuting some form of international control over 
regions which are not yet prepared to stand on 
their own feet. He is on the right side when he 
recommends dealing with whatever democratic 
forces may be released by defeat in Germany and 
Japan. He is eloquent and realistic in his preview 
of the world at the end of the war: 

“It is certain to be a world in which sheer 
physical survival is the overriding considera- 
tion. Industrial and agrarian production 
will be brought to a halt; transportation 
and communications will be completely 
broken down; all reserves of foodstuffs, 
clothing and fuel will be entirely used up; 
in Europe and Russia, two-thirds of the 
people may be starving; two-thirds of the 
children may face death or lifelong dis- 
figurement. All the conditions will exist for 
the worst plagues in 609 years.” 

A of which is probable almost to the point 

of certainty and ought to give pause to the 
easy optimists who foresee a brighter and better 
world at the end of the war. 

But the flashes of keen intuition and clear 
reasoning are overbalanced, in this writer’s 
opinion, by Mr. Straight’s doctrinaire collectivism 
and by frequent lapses in style into mere schooi- 
boy declamation. The following two examples 
of naive immaturity are typical of much of the 
writing in the book: 

“Soviets in Russia, Cooperative Councils 
in China, Communal Councils in India, 
Neighborhood Councils in Britain, town meet- 
ings in America, revolutionary democratic 
cells underground in occupied Europe. Surely 
this in itself is a thrilling signal that we 
are on the right track at last. 

“Victory is a stern lover, her hair is dis- 
ordered today, her face wild, her clothes 
torn; but she is still young and fair. To- 
morrow when we court her wiscly and win 
her she may be withered and gray.” 

Mr. Straight, according to the publisher's 
is a very precocious young man, the first 
American to be elected President of the Cam- 
bridge Union, an associate of Roosevelt’s famous 
Cohen-and-Corcoran team of advisers, an econo- 
mist in the State Department, and an editor of 
The New Republic. If humor had only been one 

qualities of his precocity, the thinking in 

s book might have been more steady and 
and.consistent, and some of the absurdi- 
its attempted purple passages might have 


t 


some 














jacket, 








Ol 








been self-censored., 
Perhaps some readers of The New Leader who 
are not so gun-shy in the matter of collectivism 


+ 


this veteran resident of Soviet Russia, Nazi 


as 
Germany and Japan, might see more light and 
hope in Mr. Str: ‘s remedy for a distraught 





vorld than I 


t’s a book worth reading, 


am able to recognize. At any rate, 
whether one finds it 





provocative or provoking. 


Soldiers and Smokers 


(Continued from Page Five) 


experience 








I have one final point. In my experience and 
at of others it is rather easy for even a con- 
fi addict to stop smoking—dangerously 
casy from the point of view of the industry. 
Dr. Crampton and other medical students of 
the problem recognize seemingly that cigarettes 
re contra-indicated for at least a substantial 
nber of nicotine-susceptible smokers. Why 

le hey supply the profession, the 

laity, and especially h Army—where ex- 
ssive ioking may contribute to “soldier’s 
ind hea post-war charges for dis- 
veterans—with a tested technique for 

g smoking? There is such a technique. 

I hi: demonstrated vith myself and others. 
Experienced physicians must know it. better 
n I do. Why the doesn’t a description of 


proved techniques rate space in the 
‘y Surgeon? And in the Journal of the 
Medical Association? You ‘tell us, 
Dr, Crampton! You tell us, Dr, Fishbein! 
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